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The Personality of Christ 
By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


In several places in his Epistles (e. g., II Cor., iv. 5, xi. 4; I 
Cor., i. 23) St. Paul speaks of ‘“‘preaching Christ.”” It is in- 
deed our duty and our privilege to preach Christ. We do so, of 
course, whenever we present to the faithful some scene from the 
Gospels in which Our Lord acts or speaks. It may be, however, 
that in none of our sermons do we attempt to put before the faith- 
ful a portrait of Our Lord’s personality, if we may use the term of 


One who in person was God. The writer ventures to offer the 
following exceedingly defective sketch as at least a first-aid to 
those who have not already made their own portrait of a ‘‘per- 
sonality’ which transcends all possible descriptions. 

There are certain relations between God and our human souls 
which are essential; that is, given on the one hand the existence 
of God and on the other the existence of a being endowed with 
reason and free will and made by God, these relations necessarily 
arise. But there is one relation between mankind and its Creator 
that has arisen, not out of the essential nature of things, but out of 
the gratuitous love and mercy of God. That relation is the In- 
carnation, the ineffable mystery whereby the Godhead linked 
itself to human nature and the Word became flesh. The Incar- 
nation has profoundly affected the whole history of mankind and 
the destiny of men. Christ is the central point of history. All 
that was before Him led up to Him, and all that has happened 
since bears His impress. Christianity has altered the current of 
the world’s history: we had almost said it 7s the world’s history. 
Now, Christianity is Christ. Christianity is what it is far less 
because of His teaching than because of Himself. 

For Christ is not merely the founder of a school of thought, like 
Plato. He is not merely, like the Buddha or Mohammed, the 
founder of a new religion, whose personality is but a legend. He 
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is, in the first place, an historical Person upon whose personality 
the thought and study of the greatest minds has been concentrated 
for nearly two thousand years, and who to-day stands out more 
radiant, more lofty, more transcendent than ever before. As we 
shall see, men who deny His claims and disbelieve in His religion 
bow before Him as a commanding, nay a unique, figure in history, 
as the embodiment of man’s highest ideal, as the supreme expres- 
sion of human nature, as the flower of the human race. But 
Christ is still more than that. He is not merely the founder of a 
world religion, He is the object of its worship. He is not merely 
an historical figure that has passed away centuries ago, leaving the 
record of His life as an inspiration to all the generations to come. 
He is a living fact. He is to-day the inspiration, the support, 
the very life of the Church He founded. And He is the same to 
every individual Christian. Without Him we should be, spiritu- 
ally speaking, absolutely nothing. His life is our way, His teach- 
ing is our truth, His grace is our life. 

In the present article we shail mediate on Christ Our Lord as 
He is in Himself. At the outset of an attempt to depict the char- 
acter of Christ, I find myself almost in despair. At every moment 
that personality escapes from our mind’s grasp. We find it be- 
yond us and above us. It transcends our experience. It is un- 
approachable, unique; yet, we can reach some conception of it, 
and it is of deep import to our lives that we should make the 


attempt. 


His Sinlessness and Holiness 


How can we bring home to ourselves the thought of one abso- 
lutely sinless? There is something at once almost repellent and 
intensely attractive in the very idea—repellent because we fancy 
that where there is no sin there can be no passion or warmth; 
attractive because there is enough of the godlike in us to make us 
feel drawn towards spotless purity. But if we would but think a 
moment, we should realize that all that is hateful in a man is sin 
or the makings of sin—selfishness, envy, hatred, pride, grossness, 
and the rest. Think of a man with nothing of all that—a man 
incapable of deceit, of envy, a man who could not wrong another, 
or revile another, or defame another. How you could trust Him! 
How you could love Him! Rationalizing critics of Christ’s life 
have dared to question His wisdom and even His sanity. None 
has dared to cast a slur upon His perfect purity. 

But sinlessness is, in theory at least, a negative condition. 
Let us think next of something far higher, more beautiful, more 
lovable—Christ’s holiness. His holiness is not precisely the pos- 
session of this virtue or of that; it is the possession of virtue itself, 
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in the highest degree. Goodness shone forth from Him. All 
that have not wholly lost the moral sense look with reverence 
upon a man whom they feel to be holy. Even the very imperfect 
look with veneration upon holiness. 

Christ was holy with the holiness of the All-Holy God; the 
awful holiness of the Godhead shone through His sacred humanity. 
His soul was ever united with God, communing with God. He 
could say: “I and the Father are one.’’ He possessed, on the 
one hand, the fullness of grace, and, on the other, all the vir- 
tues or habits of goodness and well-doing in the highest degree. 


The Character of Christ 


Now, Christ was man like us in all things save sin alone. And 
so He had a human character. Let us try to get a glimpse of that 
character as revealed in the Gospel narratives. 

One of the things that mark a man as lovable or unlovable is 
the degree of his selfishness or unselfishness. One of the most 
marvellous things about the character of Our Lord is this: He 
knew Himself to be God and all that Godhead implies. He knew 
that the object of His mission was to set Himself up as an object 
of the worship of mankind. He not only knew this, but said it 
again and again. He proclaimed His Messiahship before the 
chief priests, His kingship before Pilate. He used innumerable 
images to bring out the truth that He was to be the center of the 
thoughts and of the worship of men. 

“T am the true vine,’’ He said, “‘you are the branches. He that 
abideth in Me and I in him, the same beareth much fruit because 
without Me you can do nothing. . . .I am the light of the world. 
He that followeth Me walketh not in darkness. . . .I am the Bread 
of Life. He that eateth this bread shall live for ever. . . .I am 
the Resurrection and the Life. He that believeth in Me, al- 
though he were dead, shall live. . . .I am the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life.”’ 

Never did man before or since put forth claims so immense. 
And yet—here is the marvel—He was entirely without arrogance, 
vanity, or pride. Nay, in a true sense He was altogether selfless. 
“T came not to seek My own glory but the glory of My Father 
who is in heaven. . . .Not My will but Thine be done.”” He even 
said: ‘‘My glory is nothing.” 


His Life of Self-Sacrifice 


Then, His whole life was a life of self-sacrifice the most utter 
and the most complete. To bring it home to ourselves, we have 
to take refuge in fairy tales. Once upon a time there was a great 
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king who was rich and glorious and perfectly happy. One day 
he had to pass through a poor quarter of his capital city. He was 
shocked at what he saw. For days afterwards he was sad. He 
made inquiries, and they told him that in his realm there were 
many thousands living lives as miserable as those he had wit- 
nessed. What was to be done? At last he made up his mind. 
He would cast aside his royal robes. He would dress in the 
clothes of the poor, and he would go and live among them in the 
worst of the slums. By so doing, he would prove to them his 
affection and solicitude for their welfare. 

All this Christ Our Saviour did and much more. He came from 
high heaven into this poor world, from the glory and blessedness 
of the Father’s kingdom to the straw and cold of Bethlehem; to 
become man at all was a tremendous sacrifice. But He was not 
content with that; He must become a Man of Sorrows. After 
long years of peace and happiness, however poor, in Nazareth, 
the time came for all that to end. To His Mother to whom He 
was bound in tenderest and closest bonds He said a farewell that 
was to be final, and departed from the little house of Nazareth. 
Then began a time of sadness, disappointment, contradiction, 
and insult. He met with unbelief, rebuff, hatred, and derision. 
He had made the total sacrifice of even His fair name. And so it 
was even to His last breath on the cross. 

He had sacrificed already all the amenities of life—art, music, 
refinement, beauty in many forms. He was homeless, without 
place to lay His head. He was lonely and misunderstood. 
His very Apostles failed to understand Him. Later one of them 
would betray Him, another deny Him with curses, and all the 
rest would desert Him. 

Then came the most terrible sacrifice of all: He was to be taken 
by His own people, condemned as a criminal, and handed over to 
the foreign power to be sentenced to crucifixion. The lowest 
and most tragic depth of His sacrifice was the death of a criminal, 
naked on a gibbet, mocked at by His creatures whom He loved, 
and knowing that for many a soul down the ages that death would 
be a scandal and turn them from Him for ever. 


His Generosity and Tolerance 


There is another trait we cannot but love and admire in a 
man’s character, namely, if he be tolerant, forgiving, generous, and 
yet not weak or, as we say, easy-going and soft. Christ our Lord 
possessed this trait in the highest degree. Thiak of His attitude 
towards sinners. A poor sinful woman is caught in the midst 
of her sin and brought toHim. The exquisite moral purity of His 
nature must have shrunk from her, but He betrays none of that 
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shrinking. There is a long pause as her accusers stand around 
awaiting His judgment. He seems to be writing something on 
sand. Then He raises His eyes and looks calmly round upon 
them: ‘Let him among you who is without sin cast the first 
stone.”’ One by one they slunk stealthily out, till He was alone 
with the fallen woman. ‘‘Go,”’ He said to her, ‘“‘and sin no more.”’ 

Then there is the exquisite scene with the Samaritan woman. 
He knew quite well that she was leading a sinful life. Yet, He 
speaks to her gently and kindly, deigns to reveal to her who He is, 
and wins her over completely. It was the same with the poor 
penitent Magdalen, a sinner in the city. He allows her to kiss 
and wash His feet, defends her against the scandalized guests and 
even against His own disciples, and she is won to Him for ever. 

He possessed to a supreme degree the art of making allowances. 
Think of such words as: ‘‘Much is forgiven her because she hath 
loved much. . . .The spirit indeed is willing but the flesh is weak.” 
Recall the rebuke to the Boanerges: ‘‘You know not of what 
spirit you are.” And supremely: ‘Father, forgive them for 
they know not what they do.”’ 

Yet, with all this there is no weakness, no sentimentality. 
He is no “‘softy,” if we may dare to use the word. He can be 
stern; He can be steadfast; He can be unyielding, unflinching. 
We admire His calm, magnificent courage—a courage that has no 
haughtiness in it, and yet is absolutely undaunted even in face of 
death. Let us enter a little more intimately still into His quali- 
ties of mind and heart as we see them in the Gospels. 


His Intellect 


And first His mind. He was entirely without any other book- 
learning than knowledge of the Book of Books, but that He fully 
possessed. Of profane literature He had read nothing. He had 
studied neither philosophy nor science nor art. Yet, even hu- 
manly speaking, what an intellect! It is lofty, serene, yet simple. 
No murky thought wrapped in cloudy phraseology. He has 
depth without obscurity. His thought has that quality which 
Matthew Arnold so much admired—sweetness and light. His 
teaching is complete, consistent, coherent, harmonious, sublime, 
yet simple. If it is not always easy for our minds to grasp, that 
is because it was conveyed after the manner of His people and ac- 
cording to the Hebrew genius, namely, in pregnant aphorism, in 
vivid image, in allegory and parable, sometimes by paradox. 

Never perhaps have so many keen intellects been turned to the 
scrutiny of the Gospels as have been concentrated on them in this 
twentieth century. In them men find inexhaustible treasures of 
deep and lofty thought. They find in them the solutions of man’s 
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great problems—his relations to God, his eternal destinies, the 
meaning of his life. They find guiding principles for the conduct 
of life. Not even rationalists can deny admiration to the lofty 
ethics of the Sermon on the Mount, though they take it as the 
utterance of one who was no more than man. And these lofty 
truths are conveyed in homely, almost child-like imagery, so that 
shepherds and taxgatherers, peasants and beggars, could under- 
stand. Truly He was and is the Light of the world. 


His Sweetness and Qualities of Heart 


And then there is the sweetness. His mind held no bitterness, 
hatred, jealousy, vindictiveness. It was incapable of narrowness 
and of pettiness. It harbored no contempt for miserable human 
nature. His nearest approach to satire is His portrait of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, and even that is not so much satire as 
righteous indignation. His recorded utterances are full of sweet- 
ness, though on occasion they could be stern to the verge of harsh- 
ness. 

Then there are His qualities of heart. Let us remember that the 
Sacred Heart was a human heart in the fullest sense of the word. 
And what a heart it was! I fear to speak of it lest wretched 
human words should belittle it. In the first place, it was neces- 
sarily of exquisite sensitiveness, and that for the very reason 
that in taking human nature He took a perfect human nature. 
From another point of view, that human frame of His was derived 
wholly and solely from the perfect womanhood of His immacu- 
late Mother. So, His heart was stirred by every emotion that is 
human without being sinful. We are not left to conjecture: 
we see it in the Gospel. We are told how He wept with the 
widow’s sorrow at the village of Naim; how He wept at the tomb 
of His friend Lazarus; how He wept as he gazed down from 
Olivet upon Jerusalem and thought of the awful fate that was 
in store for the unfaithful city. We are told again of His com- 
passion for the hungry and weary multitude, how ungratefulness 
grieved Him to the heart, how the profanation of His Father’s 
House stirred Him to anger. 1t would be endless were I to con- 
sider one by one the qualities of that heart. Gentleness, tender- 
ness, and lowliness were its outstanding characteristics. To that 
He himself pointed: ‘‘Come to Me, all you that labor and are 
heavily burdened, and I will refresh you. . . .Learn of Me be- 
cause I am meek and humble of heart.” 

His attraction was first to the poor and lowly, to the suffering 
and the bereaved. His heart went out to little children, and the 
Gospel notes that He drew them to Him and embraced them. 
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Pure and spotless as He was, yet, as we have seen, His heart 
went out to sinners also. His dealings with sinners form one of 
the most beautiful and the most consoling features of His earthly 
life. He to whom sin was agony went freely among sinners, and 
had nothing but compassion and mercy for them. 


The Love of the Sacred Heart 


But that which we think of, above all, when we think of His 
Sacred Heart, is its Jove. The Gospel narrative is sober, unimpas- 
sioned, unemotional even; yet, here and there it gives us glimpses 
of His heart, not of set purpose but in passing. Of His meeting 
with the rich young man who thought of becoming His disciple we 
are told: ‘‘And Jesus looking upon him loved him’’ (Mark, x. 21). 
Again, while He was weeping at the grave of Lazarus, those who 
stood around said to one another: ‘‘Behold how He loved him!” 
St. John (xiii. 1) begins his narrative of the Last Supper with the 
words: ‘“‘Having loved His own who were in the world, He 
loved them to the end.’’ And that intimate discourse of His 
after the Last Supper is from beginning to end an outpouring 
of Hislove. The keynote is in the words (xv.9): ‘As the Father 
hath loved Me, I have loved you. Abide in My love.” Again 
and again He tells them that they are to love one another as 
He had loved them. Then when the Apostles later on came to 
write down their memories, a thought that ever recurs is that of 
His love. ‘He loved Me,” says St. Paul, ‘“‘and delivered Himself 
up for me.”’ And again he refers to the exceeding love where- 
with He loved us. ‘‘He loved us,” says St. John, ‘and washed 
us from our sins in His blood.” 

But even had there been no explicit mention of the greatness of 
His love we could gather it from the actual facts. After all, 
the supreme test was there. He appealed toit Himself. ‘Greater 
love than this no man hath,....’’ And in the institution of the 
Blessed Sacrament He went beyond even this. And nothing 
could extinguish that love—not even sin, unless finally unre- 
pented. He loved the Apostles after their desertion, and Peter 
after his denial. In His death agony He prayed for the men who 
were murdering Him and tried to excuse their crime. Truly, 
this was a royal heart, whose love was unconquerable, imperish- 
able, as wide as the world, and showed itself in deeds. He spent 
Himself, lavished Himself, went about doing good. And there 
was not absent from His heart the particular beauty of having its 
special predilections. We are told in an emphatic way that He 
loved Martha and Mary. John was known to all as ‘‘the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,”’ and was admitted to an intimacy beyond that 
of the rest. 
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Of His love for Mary, His most pure Mother, we are told noth- 
ing. But was it necessary that we should be told? Any man who 
has known a mother’s love can form his own notion, and then try to 
rise to the thought of the depth and tenderness of the love of such a 
Son for such a Mother. Remember his Mother was the only 
human being who mirrored the perfection of that Sacred Human- 
ity as far as it was possible for human being todo. He resembled 
her from whom He drew His life, and she in turn grew ever liker to 
Him. 


The Testimony of Even Unbelievers 


We have contemplated the personality of Christ our Lord in 
the soft light of Christian tradition and of Catholic devotion. 
How does that personality impress those who approach it in the 
cold hard light of criticism? 

The answer to this query may be given in their own words. 
Most of those whose testimony I shall advance are unbelievers, 
rationalists, agnostics, and so forth. Scarcely one of them be- 
lieved that Christ Our Lord is God. ‘‘Christianity,’’ wrote Har- 
nack, ‘is not a religion alongside of other religions: it is the 
religion. Christ is not a master among masters: He is the 
Master.’”’ ‘‘Gradually there arises before us a form in which 
the soul rejoices, the form of the great liberator. . . .There stands 
before us the form of Jesus, the friend of sinners, the preacher 
of the forgiveness of sins, who in all the greatness of his own moral 
strength condescends with all the tenderness of a woman to the 
lost and outcast” (Bousset, the modern German critic). ‘This 
personality was unique; it was beyond the invention of the 
Evangelists. It is presented to us in a picture which knows no 
flaw, and is an irrefutable, integral fact and the wonder of wonders 
in the world’s entire history’’ (von Soden). “Christ was a man 
whom no man had equalled or shall ever equal, the Superman 
(Uebermensch)’’ (Biedermann, Lipsius, Pfleiderer). ‘‘Christ re- 
mains in truth, whatever men may think or say, the unexplained, 
the unmatched for ever. However strange this may be, coming 
from me, I would dare to say to those of my brethren who have 
followed me to the Holy Sepulchre: ‘Do you, too, seek him; 
endeavor at least, since outside of him and apart from him there 
is nothing’’’ (Pierre Loti). 

And now, in conclusion, what more can we say than that He is 
worthy of our uttermost love, devotedness, and worship? 











Making Our Parishes Spiritually Alert 
By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


If all Catholics in military service are what they should be, or 
are trying honestly to be what they should be supernaturally, 
then great is the gain to the Church in America. Great also is the 
gain to the nation; for no one can measure accurately the tempo- 
ral benefits that will be reaped in the civil order from the mere 
fact that hundreds of thousands of Catholic citizens serving their 
country in its armed forces either change from being bad Catho- 
lics into good Catholics, Catholics at peace with their God; or 
change from being negative and unaggressive Catholics into posi- 
tively zealous Catholics, even if that zeal takes no other form 
than striving always to do, on duty and off duty, things which 
are right not only before God but also before men. But small is 
the lasting good that will accrue to the Church through making 
our service men spiritually alert unless a similar transformation is 
accomplished in our parishes and even our poor missions, North, 
South, East, West, which also must be made spiritually alert. 
The apostolate thus presented is one that the Saints of old would 
have envied; for here in fair America stand whitening harvests 
such as never before existed elsewhere. And not only are the 
harvests themselves here, but the reapers also are present in suf- 
ficient numbers, and the machinery is either at hand or can be 
easily procured. But if, like the slothful husbandman of the Old 
Testament, we idly watch the clouds, we shall never garner the 
beckoning harvests, which will rot in the fields. By “watching the 
clouds” I mean magnifying difficulties into impossibilities; I 
mean using our energies in trying to find excuses for not availing 
ourselves of this spiritual opportunity of the ages instead of 
launching out on the deep of courageous and intelligent endeavor. 


What Does Parochial Alertness Involve? 


Parochial alertness involves laboring for three groups found in 
every parish or mission in the land: (1) for church-going Catho- 
lics; (2) for non-church-going Catholics; (3) for non-Catholics. 
The first group, church-going Catholics, are shot through with 
disguised naturalism; for outside of a very small minority this 
group keep the Saviour’s second commandment only negatively. 
They refrain from injuring the neighbor, but they almost com- 
pletely neglect to do him good. True, they don’t stop their auto, 
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get out of it, and proceed to put out of misery by a so-called 
“mercy death’ the modern Samaritan lying by the roadside 
wounded and bleeding. They just drive on, leaving the one who 
urgently needs at least first aid to get it from the chance coming 
of the highway police. The second group, non-church-going 
Catholics, aggregate in this country two or three times as many 
souls as St. Patrick converted in that long apostolic career of his, 
covering a good part of the fifth century of our era. Judicious 
churchmen place the number of spiritually wounded and dying 
Catholics as high as thirty per cent of all our baptized Catholics. 
This would mean that not more than sixty to seventy per cent of 
our Catholics go to church; in England the percentage is quoted 
as the reverse, with thirty to forty per cent going to Sunday 
Mass. But suppose we put our non-church-going Catholics 
as low as fifteen to twenty per cent (half of what experienced 
churchmen estimate), their number is still larger than the Catho- 
lic population of the whole continent of Africa. And wondrous 
to relate, Africa with only one-third of the Church’s missionary 
territory contains more than two-thirds of the Church’s catechu- 
mens. For in the latest missionary statistics Propaganda gives 
Africa 1,937,587 catechumens out of a total for the world of 
2,614,036 catechumens. As late as 1923, all the baptized Catho- 
lics of Africa numbered only 2,666,212. But in 1933 that number 
had risen to 4,945,665. If we win back more than half of our 
non-church-going Catholics by the year 1952, we shall have at the 
very lowest count added to our number, from that second sec- 
tion of our general harvest, as many Catholics living the life of 
grace as existed in the world’s second largest continent in 1923— 
something around 3,000,000 souls. 

And what of the third group, our non-Catholics? Let us take 
an average parish—I don’t mean an ordinary and actual parish, 
I mean a fictitious parish just to illustrate percentages of Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics. That average parish would contain five 
non-Catholics for every Catholic. Or if you object that our 
Catholic population is woefully underestimated, then let us say 
four non-Catholics for every Catholic, good, bad or indifferent. 
Here is a home mission field containing about twice as many 
prospective converts as the baptized Catholics of the whole 
foreign mission field, after centuries of labor. And I would re- 
gard about two out of every four non-Catholics as prospective 
converts over the next generation, suppositis supponendis. My 
supposition is nothing else than the making of our parishes 
spiritually alert. And this objective is, as I shall show, an ordi- 
nary and not a heroic undertaking. But before going into ways 
and means whereby each parish should take up this magnificent 
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missionary challenge, let me cite two pieces of incidental testi- 
mony that indicate a worse condition of Catholic life in America 
than most of us in our complacency think really exists. One 
piece of evidence points to a want of spiritual alertness which fore- 
bodes that, if it is not speedily corrected, we shall go back, not 
forward, in the next ten years. The other piece of evidence 
warns us that the Barcelona of 1932 on a vaster scale is not im- 
possible among our underprivileged Catholics. 


Soft Catholics 


Both the Church in Canada and the Church in the United 
States are beneficiaries of the sacrifices of a Russian refugee 
Baroness, who one day in New York City about ten years ago 
woke up to the fact that a Catholic cannot lead a vigorous, palpi- 
tating life without exercising charity towards the neighbor. 
Not long ago the Baroness gave a talk to a gathering of girl stu- 
dents in one of our Catholic universities. The talk was reported by 
one of the girls in the campus paper. A clipping from that paper 
was sent me from far-off Alaska apropos of my article in the 
HomILetIc asking whether our Catholic conventions were not too 
frequent and recruited from too vast a territory. While the 
clipping bears no date, I judge the talk was delivered last Fall. 
I make the following excerpts from this bit of good reporting in the 
reporter’s own words: 


‘“**American college students are soft, complacent and indiffer- 
ent. Where is your enthusiasm, your strength and your courage? 
You're too comfortable. With your soft armchair, your radio, and 
your box of Fanny Farmer candy, you sit reading about St. John 
of the Cross and you wonder what you can do to help the poor, dear, 
little pickaninnies.’ 

“These words of Catherine de Hueck, a Russian baroness and found- 
ress of the Friendship Houses in Canada and Harlem, startled a 
group of Marquette students Tuesday morning. The Baroness 
introduced her speech by saying that ‘Baroness de Hueck is a Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. The person you just met is the baroness. 
She still has some pretenses. You won’t like Catherine as much 
as you do the baroness, but I thank God that He saved me from 
being a baroness. I hope you forget I came here as a baroness and 
remember me as Catherine.’ 

“The Baroness is a member of the former Russian nobility. Her 
father was a colonel in the Imperial Hussars, and she is the niece 
of the first secretary of the Russian Embassy at Washington. The 
Baroness spent her girlhood in the military, diplomatic and court 
circles of the Russian Czars. As a foreign correspondent for the 
Catholic Press, the Baroness covered the Spanish Civil war and the 
Polish blitz. 
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““T escaped death many times, before I finally fled from Russia— 
once when I had been helping some people get away from the officials 
by issuing them official Red Cross passes, another time when I went 
to cash a check in a bank that had been taken over by the new 
regime. They shot my brother; and my father and aunt died of 
starvation and other torments that were forced upon us. One day 
when I was desperately hungry, I decided to take some of our pos- 
sessions and trade them for food. I was given three potatoes and a 
herring in return for a solid silver tea-set valued at $1000. All our 
money, power and wealth were traded in this proportion. 

““*“My mother, brother and I escaped to America in 1921. I gota 
job, eight dollars a week, to support the family. Many times as we 
sat amid the noise, dust and heat of Fourteenth Street, we were 
tempted to join the Communists whom we had just fled. Often 
as I sat there listening to the Communists, I looked in vain for the 
Catholics. I realize to-day that they were too busy giving speeches 
on Catholic Action at banquets at the Waldorf-Astoria to bother 
with Fourteenth Street. . . .The condition has changed somewhat 
to-day. There are groups, among them the Catholic Worker, which 
are striving earnestly and sincerely to help the people in these sec- 
tions of America’s cities. . . .I held a succession of jobs after we came 
to America. I was a maid, a salesgirl, and a factory worker. One 
day I found myself as the assistant manager of a lecture bureau and 
“doing good” according to the standards of America. But I was 
the most miserable female in America. I was haunted day and 
night by the thought of the people on Fourteenth Street listening 
to the Communists. I left my job and made up my mind to go back 
there and bring them Catholicism in the same way that they were 
getting Communism.’ ”’ 


At the invitation of the Archbishop of Toronto, the Baroness 
founded her first Friendship House in that city. In the heart of 
the slums of Toronto she started her fight against Communism. 
These Friendship Houses provide study clubs and recreational 
facilities for those living in the slums. Her second House was 
found in Ottawa, Canada. In 1938 at the invitation of a group of 
clergy she started her Friendship House in Harlem, and has 
worked and lived there ever since. Her principal theory is: 


““*What we do is of little importance. It’s what we are that is 
really important. First to be and then to do. One of the greatest 
heresies in the world to-day is the heresy of good works. Don’t 
worship good works; worship the God of good works. 

““*In Harlem we are the only white people in 18 blocks. It isn’t 
enough to just help the negro, you must be there. Catholicity isn’t 
something you put on like a Sunday coat and take off on Monday 
morning, but a way of life. It must be lived every minute and 
évery second of the day.’ 
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“She claims that she doesn’t fight Communists, unless fighting 
them means feeding, living with and clothing them. She argues 
that it is our fault because they are Communists, because we have 
refused to show them God. 

“Tf only Catholics lighted the dynamite that is Catholicity with 
the fuse of love and self-sacrifice that the Communists use, Catho- 
licity could blow Communism from the face of the earth. If we 
visualized the flame that is charity as something that is alive and 
full of love, and not as Case 586, we could succeed as the Communists 
do.’ ” 


Did not the Baroness in that talk hit off with a poet’s touch 
what might be called the prevailing type of church-going Catho- 
lics, Catholics who are, in reference to charity, mere hearers 
rather than doers of the word? While no one expects Catholics 
in great numbers to do the heroic things that Catherine de Hueck 
and Dorothy Day are doing among our revolutionary poor, yet, 
there is no good Catholic who cannot and who should not be re- 
cruited for some needed form of charity to the neighbor. If the 
Baroness could tell those Marquette girls that they are soft— 
and, to their credit be it said, they do not appear to have taken 
indignant exception to the indictment in its general tenor—then 
we may be sure that her characterization is for the most part true 
of all classes of our good Catholics. For Catholic college girls 
compare favorably with nearly any class of good Catholics. Yet, 
they should be our elite, our nobility in the faith. Apostles they 
now are not. And without apostles, lay no less than clerical, 
there is no going forward. But let us leave our soft Catholics 
for a while and take a glance at our anti-clerical Catholics. 


A Volcano That Can Erupt 


Most of us are aware that, given a bad turn in affairs political 
and economic, Communism in this country would become more 
than an academic threat. What we priests don’t seem to realize 
is the headway that present-day heresies in morality and reli- 
gious fundamentals are making among legions of our Catholics— 
even among church-going Catholics, whose conversations in office, 
store and factory can scarcely be distinguished from that of mere 
post-Christians or militant Communists, as far as socially dis- 
ruptive doctrines go. Let us illustrate by our second piece of 
incidental evidence referred to above. Again I quote—this 
time from the Catholic Action Priests’ Bulletin of Chicago for 
February, 1942. A priest is telling his experience among Catho- 
lic Action cells for factory boys—young men rather, from 18 to 25 
years of age. 
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‘“‘When I was a seminarian, I heard unbelievable statistics about 
the working youth of Catholic France and Catholic Belgium. A 
large part of the youth in factories had lost their faith (something 
like 90 per cent we were told); many of them were actually im- 
moral; people in factories had ceased to defend Christianity as a 
practical program of life and of the things of life. I remembered 
at that time uttering a seminarian’s prayer of thanks: ‘Thank God, 
our people are not that way.’ But are they much better? Within 
the last two months, following the advice of a pioneer in Catholic 
Action, I sat at the feet of workers to learn their lives. You too will 
not believe these things; to be convinced you will have to be with 
the workers for a while at their cell meetings. First, let me say 
that the boys who discussed these matters are in no sense alarmists. 
They are good, practical, sincere Catholic Actionists. 

“The observations on their inquiries in summarized form are as 
follows: 


(1) Dates.—Most of the workers think that things sinfully amor- 
ous are part of the evening. 

(2) Impurity—A good number of the boys commit sins of im- 
purity. Their explanation is that no man can help this. 

(3) Marriage —They have little or no Christian idealism about 
marriage and the family. Marriage, they say, is an out- 
let for passion. Divorce must be permitted for good 
reasons. 

(4) Priests.—Priests don’t practise what they preach. A large 
proportion of men who enter the priesthood do so because 
it is an easy life. The workers, Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic alike, have little or no confidence in priests. The 
boys make no distinction between the attitude of Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics, because in all these subjects dif- 
ference in religion does not seem to cause much differ- 
ence of opinion. Here it should be noted that the Action- 
ists are working tirelessly to correct the attitudes and the 
sinful practices of the workers of this factory. The 
Catholic workers, however, do have some sort of rever- 
ence for the priestly office. 

(5) Birth Control—Most workers claim that birth control is 
morally correct. Any teaching contrary is old-fashioned. 
All defend the practical necessity of birth control and 
enunciate arguments for their opinion even when they 
are forced to admit birth control is immoral.” 


I have seen the original report of this inquiry, or of a similar 
one; and I must say that the priest who wrote the foregoing 
digest used under- and not over-statement. Now toa considera- 
tion of the ways and means of intensifying the Catholic life of 
our church-going Catholics, of winning back our non-church- 
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going Catholics, and of converting our non-Catholics. The task 
of hardening the faithful, of making truly militant Catholics out 
of our church-going Catholics, is the most important, for on the 
accomplishment of this depends the successful undertaking of the 
other two tasks. For our church-going Catholics strengthened 
and trained supernaturally become perforce fit apostles to our 
non-church-going Catholics and to our non-Catholics. 


How Can We Make Militant Our Church-Going Catholics? 


By the grace of God, of course, since our warfare is not against 
flesh and blood but against the spirits of wickedness in high places. 
But we need not ask ourselves how we can get the grace of God, 
and that in abundance, for the Sacred Congregation of the Council 
at the Pope’s bidding has just told us the first and indispensable 
means to acquire the graces needed to become militant Catholics. 
That means is frequent Mass with Holy Communion, where 
the latter is possible—and frequent in the sense of at least 
five times a week. The Sacrament of the Body and Blood 
of Christ as Sacrifice and as Food is absolutely necessary, if the 
member of Christ is to grow Christ-like—if we ourselves are no 
longer to live, but Christ is to live in us. Charity to the neigh- 
bor in one or other form is to be our token of appreciation of the 
dual Divine Gift; and, grace assisting, this will be our way of re- 
moving ever more and more the obstacles of self-love which block 
the Sacramental Streams that are ready to inundate our entire 
being and utterly transform us into a relatively perfect likeness of 
Christ Jesus. 

But how get the practice of frequent Mass and frequent Com- 
munion under way? How bring to church morning after morn- 
ing an ever-increasing number of church-going Catholics? The 
Holy See itself has already given the answer. The above-quoted 
Instruction says that members of the Blessed Sacrament Con- 
fraternity are to be used to effect this end. Yet, this confrater- 
nity is not even organized in most parishes! If organized, what 
hope is there that it will be anything more than just another 
church society? To begin with, let us remember that this Con- 
fraternity, like that of the Rosary, is largely a means of registra- 
tion and of getting devotions carried out, zmstead of holding meet- 
ings. In the light of the above-mentioned Instruction the local 
Ordinary is surely justified in fixing as a minimum condition of 
membership attendance at Mass five times a week with frequent 
Communion, when possible. This proviso is inserted to make 
allowance for sickness and other equally valid causes of absence. 
But the practical difficulty is this: “How are we to recruit 
members?” I suggest that, if the pastor has not devised a bet- 
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ter way, he have his Legionaries of Mary become ex officio mem- 
bers of the Blessed Sacrament Confraternity (just as in some 
places they are already ex officio members of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine), and fulfill the functions of fishers and 
apostles. Then these Legionaries as proto-members will do the 
work of recruiting, will enroll members in the Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and with each member gain a frequenter of 
daily Mass in a legal sense (every day of the week with the ex- 
ception of one day or at most two days) and a daily Communicant. 
For there are all sorts of lay persons willing to obligate themselves 
to daily Mass and Communion, who at the same time will not be 
bothered with periodic meetings. Persons doing this much will 
be practising charity to the neighbor in a lesser way by example 
and in a big way by including their neighbors in general and 
individually in their Mass and Communion intention. Each 
year then, when Lent is approaching, the Legionaries can visit the 
members of the Confraternity and prevail upon each one to bring 
as many friends and relatives as possible to the Sacramental 
Sacrifice and the Sacramental Banquet every day in Lent, or at 
least as many days a week as the given persons can go. Some 
of these seasonal frequenters of the Sacrifice of the Body and 
Blood of Christ will in turn get the habit of daily Mass and Com- 
munion. They then can be enrolled by the Legionaries as new 
members of the Blessed Sacrament Confraternity. In this way 
the number of frequenters of the Holy Eucharist will increase an- 
nually, until before many years a goodly minority, or even a 
majority, of the spiritual adults of the parish will be at the offering 
of the Clean Oblation every morning. 

This alone will be a powerful apostolate for bringing back the 
fallen-away Catholic, and for bringing in the non-Catholic. Some 
years ago a non-Catholic moved into a cathedral neighborhood 
where daily Mass and Communion were for the Catholics a 
thing to be devoutly practised, at least in the special seasons. 
After a month’s residence this non-Catholic inquired from a 
Catholic neighbor when the mission at the cathedral was ever 
going to end. When told there was no mission, he exlaimed: 

“No mission and all these people going to church daily!” 

“Yes; except that in some seasons of the year many more go.” 


But What of Our Non-Church-Going Catholics? 


These can be reached in two ways. Either by direct apostolic 
efforts of lay missionaries such as the Legionaries of Mary—men, 
women, boys, or girls being employed according to the age and 
sex of the person to be visited; or by indirect yet most effective 
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apostolic efforts through Catholic Actionists, commissioned 
sharers in the official apostolate of the Church of God possessed 
by the Pope and the Bishops. The apostolate of Catholic Action 
considers not only the sameness of sex and age of the one visited, 
but also similarity of occupation; the factory boy talks to the 
factory boy, the office girl to the office girl, the high school or 
college student to his or her fellow-student. Among the fre- 
quenters of Mass and Communion will be found potential leaders 
of cells of diversified Catholic Action. From these same frequent- 
ers of the Holy Eucharist may come fewer Legionaries of Mary. 
But few of the latter are needed, since Legionaries are lay mis- 
sionaries in a formal sense. On the other hand, Catholic Ac- 
tionists are militant Catholics learning Christian principles and 
practices through a spiritual codperative; and as each cell is fully 
trained, it splits into as many cell leaders as the cell had members. 
Out of eight Catholic apprentices in one cell come eight leaders of 
eight other cells, and thus the divine segmentation goes on until 
the whole parish is thoroughly Catholicized, through each parish 
eventually the world—the literal vision which the late Pope Pius 
XI repeated and urged on Catholics a thousand times. 


What of the Non-Catholics in Every Parish? 


This apostolate should start from the very beginning also. 
In this work both missionary groups can share—Catholic Action- 
ists and Legionaries of Mary (or any group of formal lay mis- 
sionaries other than the latter, if such a group exists or is being 
developed). Real, not sham, Catholic Actionists have been 
bringing into the Church outsiders right along in every land where 
Catholic Action has taken hold; and they are doing the same 
thing in this country, wherever they have been formed properly and 
rightly led. However, the contacts of Catholic Actionists are occu- 
pational contacts, rather than sought out contacts as in the case of 
the Legion of Mary. Since its beginning on the eve of Mary’s 
Nativity in a poor district of Dublin in 1921, the latter group has 
become a universal missionary force, spreading rapidly from one 
place to another; in fact, the Legion is now active in all five conti- 
nents. Just one example may be given of what Legionaries do 
even in the green wood. Only this morning (February 25, 1942), 
I read the report of a presidium of the Legion in one parish of 
New Grenada, West Indies, which brought 70 converts into the 
Church in three years—a number equal to all the converts made 
in the preceding twenty years. 

The foregoing suggestions will, it is hoped, provoke thought and 
here and there action. But what will really bring about action 
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on a large scale would be reports of actual accomplishments sent 
to this Review for a published digest of experiences in making 
parishes spiritually alert. Parish priests and assistants using 
fruitful methods can share their pastoral discoveries with their 
fellow-priests everywhere. The Editors of this REVIEw invite the 
general participation of its readers in this symposium recording 
missionary achievements within the individual parish—achieve- 
ments that must become literally history-making if the Church 
is to exercise that vital influence on human society for which she 
was divinely commissioned. 

















The Second Word 


By THE RicuT Rev. Mscer. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


“Amen, I say to thee, this day thou shalt be with Me in paradise” 
(Luke, xxiii. 43). 


This text must have become very familiar to the pious laity 
because of its annual repetition, with fairly extensive comment 
upon it, in the Good Friday sermons on ‘‘The Three Hours’ 
Agony.’ The quoted text is the complete subject of one of 
these sermons or sermonettes—the one styled “The Second 
Word.” As it is treated thus early in the series ordinarily com- 
prising nine discourses (viz., the ‘““Seven Last Words’”’ plus an 
Introduction and a Conclusion), the minds of the hearers may 
properly be considered fresh and receptive. I am accordingly 
wondering if such minds find no difficulty in the expressions, 
“this day” and ‘“‘in paradise.” 

Both expressions have given trouble to commentators. If 
all the Scriptural editors had employed ‘“‘sense-lines’’ (7.e., the 
modern equivalent of the old-time colometry), their somewhat 
variant interpretations would have become obvious. In his 
large volume, ‘“The Passion and Death of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” Archbishop Goodier, S.J., prints our text thus, in 
“‘sense-lines”’ : 


“‘Amen I say to thee 
This day 

Thou shalt be with Me 
In paradise.” 


I have italicized the two expressions, ‘““This day’’ and “In 
paradise.”” These two ‘“‘sense-lines” shine out vividly in this 
way of looking at them. The reader will not tie ‘““This day’’ to 
the first line (‘‘Amen I say to thee’’), but to the following words. 
And thereby hangs a tale! 


I 


One drowsy afternoon, several years ago, I found myself 
listening lazily to the radio. A speaker who was new to me 
began to discuss our present text. He said that Catholics were 
mistaken in thinking that a death-bed repentance would be fol- 
lowed ultimately by the eternal joys of heaven. He quoted the 
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text of the present paper and said that Catholics were wrong in 
tying the words “‘this day”’ to ‘‘thou shalt be with me in para- 
dise.’”’ He argued that the words ‘‘this day”’ ought to be tied to 
“Amen, I say to thee,’’ thus giving us what in printed form 
would read: ‘“‘Amen, I say to thee this day: ‘Thou shalt be with 
Me in paradise.’ ’’ I have placed a colon after ‘“‘day’’ in order 
to indicate his viewpoint that Christ, not having ascended to 
heaven on the day of His death, could not have meant that the 
dying thief would be in paradise that same day (‘‘this day’’). 

As the speaker was obviously not a Catholic, I deemed it 
desirable to pick up a non-Catholic book (handiest for my lazy 
mood) in order to find if the speaker represented the ordinary 
Protestant view of the passage. The volume I consulted was 
a copy of the Anglican New Testament furnishing the reader 
with the Authorised Version and the Revised Version in parallel 
columns. The phrasing of the text now in question was, in both 
columns, this: ‘‘Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with 
me in paradise.””’ The punctuation (viz., the comma after 
“‘thee’’) and the capitalization of the word ‘‘To-day”’ indicate, 
in two ways, the impossibility of tying the word ‘‘To-day”’ to 
“Verily I say unto thee.’ The only difference between the 
whole text as given in the A. V. and the R. V. is that the A. V. 
has ‘“‘paradise’’ and the R. V. has ‘‘Paradise.”” Presumably the 
capitalizing was intended to indicate some difference between 
the two uses or implications of the word. 

Referring again to the radio-speaker who charged Catholics 
with a misunderstanding of the text because we tie ‘‘This day”’ 
to ‘‘thou shalt be with Me in paradise,’ we find ourselves at- 
tacked from another quarter, and by a noted Protestant Scrip- 
turist, who takes the directly opposite point of view and declares 
that Catholics tie ‘“‘This day” to “‘Amen I say to thee,’’ thus 
giving the sequence: ‘‘Amen I say to thee this day: ‘Thou 
shalt be with Me in paradise.’ ’’ Certainly it is a very curious 
thing to find that in the ‘“‘Popular Commentary on the New 
Testament,” edited by Dr. Schaff, we should find (Vol. I, p. 497) 
this partial comment on ‘‘To-day” (our Catholic text is “this 
day’’): ‘To-day, 1.e., before the day ended. The Roman Catho- 
lics, to sustain the doctrine of purgatory, join this with ‘I say 
unto thee,’ but there was no need of asserting that He was 
speaking ‘to-day.’ The promise implies first of all that both 
should die that day, instead of lingering long, as was often the 
case, and then that both should that day pass to the same 
place.’” 


1In “A Popular Commentary on the New Testament by English and American 
Scholars of Various Evangical Denominations,”’ the Gospel of Luke was treated by 
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Thus it has occurred that, while the radio-speaker accused 
Catholics of wrongly tying ‘““This day”’ to ‘‘thou shalt be with 
me in paradise,’ a notable Protestant commentary accused 
Catholis of wrongly tying ‘‘This day’’ to ‘Amen, I say to thee,”’ 
instead of to “‘thou shalt be with Me in paradise.” 

Well, just what does our Catholic New Testament say in this 
respect? I have placed the text at the head of this paper ex- 
actly as the text is printed in the Baltimore edition (1899), to- 
gether with this footnote: “In paradise. That is, in the happy 
state of rest, joy, and peace everlasting. Christ was pleased, 
by a special privilege, to reward the faith and confession of the 
penitent thief, with a full discharge of all his sins, both as to the 
guilt and punishment; and to introduce him immediately after 
death into the happy society of the saints, whose limbo, that is, 
the place of their confinement, was made a paradise by Our 
Lord’s going thither.’’? 

Shall some defender of the statement given in the huge volume 
edited by the Rev. Dr. Schaff next contend that doubtless the 
Catholics have recently changed their position in this matter; 
and that a Catholic edition of the Bible issued in the year 1899 
is really not a satisfactory argument against a statement made 
in the year 1879—the year, namely, in which Dr. Schaff’s work 
was published? Because (you see) Catholics are a shrewd sort 
of folk, and can set their sails to the breeze coming from a new 
point of the compass! 

Well, the viewpoint of Catholics in the year 1839—forty 
years before the appearance of the large work edited by Dr. 
Schaff—could not have been formed in self-defense against the 
declaration of Dr. Schaff made in the year 1879. It was in the 


‘Prof. Matthew B. Riddle, D.D., and Prof. Philip Schaff, D.D.’’ While the whole 
work was edited by Dr. Schaff, the curious assertion that ‘‘The Roman Catholics, 
to sustain the doctrine of purgatory, join this with ‘I say unto thee,’ but there was no 
need of asserting that He was speaking ‘to-day,’’’ can fairly be attributed to both of 
the Doctors of Divinity who edited the Gospel of St. Luke, since I find no distinction 
of authorship in relation to the verse, Luke, xxiii. 43. A reader might also wonder 
if the ‘‘American Scholars of Various Evangelical Denominations’’ would have con- 
curred in making the curious charge against the ‘‘Roman Catholics.” 


2 Our text is briefly but interestingly treated in ‘‘The New Testament of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Translated into English from the Original Greek”’ 
by the Very Rev. Francis Aloysius Spencer, O.P. (edited by Charles J. Callan, O.P., 
and John A. McHugh, O.P., Macmillan Co., New York City). We read (p. 250): 
“43: ‘Indeed, I say to thee,’ was His reply, ‘to-day thou shalt be with Me in Para- 
dise.’’’ The words ‘“‘was His reply” separate ‘‘I say to thee,”’ from ‘‘to-day thou 
shalt be with Me in Paradise.’’ There is no possible confusion here. The pre- 
vious page (249) closes with an interesting footnote: ‘23:39: ‘And one of the 
hanging criminals blasphemed Him.’ Both reviled Him at first (Matt., 27:44; 
Mark, 15:32); grace afterward touched the heart of one, as we see in this Gospel, 
and he was converted. Tradition has it that the converted robber was the 
one that hung on Jesus’ right, and that his name was Dismas. His name occurs in 
the Roman Martyrology under date of March 25—the day, according to tradition, 
on which Jesus died.” 
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year 1839 that the Archbishop of Bordeaux wrote to the Abbé 
Gaume praising highly the latter’s work as follows: ‘Having 
become personally acquainted with the book entitled “The 
Catechism of Perseverance; or an Historical, Dogmatical, 
Moral, and Liturgical Exposition of Religion from the Begin- 
ning of the World to the Present Day,’ by the Abbé Gaume, 
Canon of Nevers, we approved and now again approve of this 
work for our diocese. . . .Its doctrine is taken from the best 
sources. . . . the method employed by the author is that which 
was followed with so much success by the Greek and Latin 
Fathers. . . .”’ Three years later, Pope Gregory XVI sent a 
“Brief’’ to the Author, praising most highly his various works 
and conferring upon him a special honor, making him, namely, 
a Knight of the Order of the Golden Militia. Obviously, his 
work was wholly Roman Catholic in tone and outlook. What, 
then, did the Abbé Gaume have to say about our present topic? 
His work was translated, in four large volumes, into English, and 
was published in Dublin in 1880. 

Let us repeat the charge made against us: ““The Roman 
Catholics, to sustain the doctrine of purgatory, join this [viz., 
the words ‘‘this day’’] with ‘I say unto thee,’ but there was no 
need of asserting that He was speaking ‘to-day.’ ’’ In Vol. II, 
p. 191, we find the learned Abbé Gaume discussing the Limbo 
to which Our Saviour descended: ‘“‘The presence of the Saviour 
diffused an infinite joy among these holy souls, and they tasted 
that essential beatitude which is found in the vision of God. 
Then was verified the promise made to the Good Thief: This 
day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.”’ The words “This day”’ 
are directly associated with ‘‘shalt thou be with Me in Paradise,” 
and not, as the ‘Popular Commentary on the New Testament”’ 
declares concerning Catholics, with “‘Amen, I say to thee.” 

What has thus far been said with respect to the charge that 
Catholics, trying to defend the doctrine of purgatory, construe 
“This day’’ wrongly in the New Testament text (Luke, xxiii. 43), 
might well be considered a sufficient reply to the charge. Never- 
theless, quite an interesting addition to the argument was given 
in the splendidly printed Catholic folio edition of the New Testa- 
ment issued in Philadelphia, Pa., in the year 1825, which I 
found in my own little library. 

The passage (Luke, xxiii. 43) reads thus in that edition: ‘‘And 
Jesus said to him: ‘Amen, I say to thee, this day thou shalt be 
with Me in paradise.’ ”’ 

The comma after ‘‘thee’’ in the text makes it impossible to tie 
“this day” to “thee,” and simply forces ‘‘this day’’ into close 
association with ‘‘thou shalt be with Me in paradise.”” Mean- 
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while, there is a footnote of peculiar interest dealing with verse 
43. It is to be pointed out, first of all, that the footnote puts a 
colon, where the text puts only a comma, namely, after the word 
“‘thee’’—and thus emphasizes still more obviously the necessity 
of tying the “‘thee”’ to the first portion of the sentence and not 
possibly to the words “‘this day. .. .’’ Thus we read the foot- 
note: 


“Ver. 43. J say to thee: This day thou shalt be with Me in para- 
dise; 1.€., in a place of rest with the souls of the just. The con- 
struction is not, I say to thee this day, &c., but, thou shalt be with Me 
this day in paradise.” 


Assuredly it seems strange that the footnote should go out of 
its way, as it were, to declare that the construction does not 
connect ‘‘this day’’ with ‘I say to thee’”’ (as Dr. Schaff’s ‘‘Com- 
mentary”’’ declares that Roman Catholics would have it thus), 
and even a Catholic reader might wonder why this particular 
statement should be made in the footnote. Had anyone argued 
thus before the radio-speaker had announced, and argued for, 
his own personal view? The answer to such a query has to be 
““Yes”’! 

The Anglican translation into English of the Catena Aurea of 
St. Thomas Aquinas (1841) edited by John Henry Newman, and 
republished in 1870 (Oxford and London) in six volumes, bears 
the explanatory title: ‘“‘Commentary on the Four Gospels, 
Collected out of the Works of the Fathers, by S. Thomas 
Aquinas.”’ In Vol. II of St. Luke, pp. 756-7, St. Chrysostom is 
quoted: 


“Here then might one see the Saviour between the thieves weigh- 
ing in the scales of justice faith and unbelief. The Devil cast Adam 
out of Paradise. Christ brought the thief into Paradise before the 
whole world, before the Apostles. By a mere word and by faith 
alone he entered into Paradise, that no one after his sins might 
despair of entrance. Mark the rapid change, from the cross to heaven, 
from condemnation to Paradise, that you may know that the Lord 
did it all, not with regard to the thief’s good intention, but His own 
mercy. 

“But if the reward of the good has already taken place, surely a 
resurrection will be superfluous. For if He introduced the thief into 
Paradise, while his body remained in corruption without, it is clear 
there is mo resurrection of the body. Such are the words of some. 
But shall the flesh which has partaken of the toil be deprived of the 
reward? Hear Paul speaking: Then must this corruptible put on 
incorruption. But if the Lord promised the kingdom of heaven, 
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but introduced the thief into Paradise, He does not yet recom- 
pense him the reward. But they say: ‘Under the name of Para- 
dise He signified the kingdom of heaven, using a well-known name in 
addressing the thief who knew nothing of difficult teaching.’ Now, 
some do not read it, This day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise, 
but thus, I say unto thee this day, and then follows, thou shalt be with 
Me in Paradise. But we will add a still more obvious solution. 
For physicians, when they see a man in a desperate state, say, 
He is already dead. So also the thief, since he no longer fears his 
falling back to perdition, is said to have entered Paradise.” 


St. Chrysostom does not give the name of anyone of those 
who ‘“‘do not read it, This day shalt thou be with Me in paradise, 
but thus, J say unto thee this day, and then follows, thou shalt be 
with Me in Paradise.” I am naturally wondering if the radio- 
speaker who started this whole controversy was aware of St. 
Chrysostom’s words quoted above by the Angelic Doctor and 
re-quoted by me; and also if Dr. Schaff, or his collaborator in 
the large ‘‘Commentary,”’ could have been aware of the views of 
the unnamed writers thus referred to by the Saint. 

The footnote to verse 43, in the volume issued in Philadelphia 
in the year 1825, continues at some length, but perhaps I have 
already trespassed too much on the patience of my readers, in 
the matter of the radio-speaker and of the “‘Commentary”’ edited 
by Dr. Schaff. 


II 


With the views of the radio-speaker and of Dr. Schaff’s ‘‘Com- 
mentary” in my mind, my early concern was to see what Arch- 
bishop MacEvilly had to say about our “‘Second Word” in his 
extensive “‘Exposition of the Gospels and Epistles.’’ As his 
readers know, he avoids repetition in his comment on St. Luke 
by referring back to his comment on St. Matthew whenever this 
should be practicable. He accordingly prints all of Chapter 
xxiii of St. Luke, but makes no comment on any one of its 56 
verses, merely referring the reader back to St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
Now, St. Matthew does not give our text (of ““The Second 
Word’’) found in St. Luke. The total result is that nowhere in 
his very extensive ‘‘Exposition’’ do we find a comment on the 
text of ‘“‘The Second Word.” 

Somewhat nettled by this shuttling to-and-fro procedure 
which had succeeded in letting the text of ““The Second Word”’ 
drop out of sight so far as any comment was concerned, I be- 
thought me of a helpful volume titled ‘A Catholic Harmony of 
the Gospels.’’ Our text is given (under the title of ‘“The Third 
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Word’’) but receives no comment in the footnotes of the page. 
One might wonder if our text may be considered as self-explana- 
tory. In commentaries intended for popular use, our separated 
brethren evidently do not think so. Since Canon Farrar was a 
member of the ‘“‘Company’’ which constructed the Revised 
Version of the Anglican Bible, the explanatory notes in his 
edition of St. Luke’s Gospel are plentiful, and his commentary 
on our “‘Second Word” text is quite lengthy. If Catholics who 
had listened to the radio-speaker or to a priest commenting on 
“The Second Word’”’ in the Good Friday sermonettes on ‘The 
Seven Last Words’”’ should ask a priest about “‘This day” and 
‘‘in paradise,’’ what ready reply could be given? Those sermon- 
ettes cannot easily indulge in dry comment of an explanatory 
character, since their appeal is to piety rather than to learning. 

Thus, I venture to think that an ordinary layman would hesi- 
tate and boggle if asked just what is meant by ‘“‘Paradise’’ in 
“The Second Word.’ Perhaps he would naturally think of 
some such hymn as that of Father Faber: 


O Paradise! O Paradise! 
I greatly long to see 
The special place my dearest Lord 
Is destining for me... 


Meanwhile, we have a translation into English of St. Robert 
Bellarmine’s famous work, ‘“The Seven Words Spoken by Christ 
on the Cross’’ (London, 1933, 184 pp.). The some 8000 words 
of comment on “The Second Word” permit of large discussion 
of ‘‘this day’ and “‘in paradise.’’ Doubtless this volume de- 
serves a section by itself, partly because of the eminence of the 
author in learning and in sanctity, partly because of the argu- 
mentative treatment of ‘“The Second Word.”’ 


Ill 


Reference has just been made to the argumentative character 
of the Saint’s treatment of ‘““The Second Word.’” Meanwhile 
we are to remember that devotion rather than merely doctrinal 
discussion was the principal aim of the Saint in this volume. 
In his Preface he declares his reason for discussing the Seven Last 
Words of Our Saviour: ‘“‘Behold me, now, for the fourth year, 
preparing for my death. Having withdrawn from the business 
of the world to a place of repose, I give myself up to the medi- 
tation of the Sacred Scriptures, and to writing the thoughts that 
occur in my meditations. . . . Whilst then I was reflecting as to 
what would be the most eligible subject both to prepare me to 
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die well, and to assist others to live well, the death of Our Lord 
occurred to me, together with the last sermon which the Re- 
deemer of the world preached from the Cross, as from an elevated 
pulpit, to the human race. This sermon consists of seven short 
but weighty sentences. .. .’’ Edification, rather than argu- 
mentation, was his aim. 

Edification is, indeed, the main purpose of any preacher’s dis- 
courses on “The Seven Last Words of Christ.”” The present 
paper must leave to preachers the discussion of 


The Veritas that lurks beneath 
The letter’s unprolific sheath 


—the deep spiritual values to be found in the great sermon, in 
seven short sentences, delivered by Our Saviour from the high 
pulpit of the redeeming Cross; and would rather concern itself 
with what James Russell Lowell styled ‘‘The letter’s unprolific 
sheath.”” What, for instance, is meant by ‘“‘this day’’? What 
is meant by “‘paradise’’ (or ‘‘Paradise’’) ? 

With respect to “‘this day,’’ then, we read: 


“This day. He does not say: ‘I will place you on My right 
hand amongst the just at the Day of Judgment.’ Nor does He 
say: ‘I will bring you to a place of rest after some years of suffering 
in Purgatory.’ Nor again: ‘I will console you in a few months or 
days hence: but this very day, before the sun sets, you shall pass 
with Me from the gibbet of the cross to the delights of Paradise. .. .’ 


With respect to ‘“‘Paradise,’’ we read a divided discussion. 


First: 


“Christ promised Paradise. Now the Jews interpreted the word 
Paradise in reference to the body and not to the soul, since they al- 
ways used it in the sense of a terrestrial Paradise. If Our Lord had 
meant to say: “This day thou shalt be with Me in a place of repose 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,’ the thief might easily have be- 
lieved Him; but as He did not mean this, He therefore prefaced 
His promise with the assurance: ‘Amen I say to you.’”’ 


Treating of Paradise a little later, he wrote: 


“Although some people have disputed about the meaning of the 
word Paradise in this text, there seems to be no ground for discus- 
sion. For it is certain, since it is an article of faith, that on the very 
day of His death the Body of Christ was placed in the sepulchre, 
and His soul went down into Limbo, and it is equally certain that 
the word Paradise, whether we talk of the celestial or terrestrial 
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Paradise, cannot be applied either to the sepulchre or to Limbo. 
It cannot be applied to the sepulchre, because that was a most sorry 
place, the fit abode of corpses, and Christ was the only one buried 
in the sepulchre: the thief was buried elsewhere. Moreover, the 
words: “Thou shalt be with Me,’ would not have been accomplished, 
if Christ had spoken merely of the sepulchre. .. .” 


This is but a partial specimen of the elaborateness of St. 
Robert’s discussion concerning ‘‘Paradise’’—for this paper has 
probably become unduly long. It perhaps ought to be added 
here that comment is not always to be found where a reader 
might naturally expect it. Thus, for instance, ‘The Life of 
Christ” by Father Maas, S.J., is a harmony of the Gospels illus- 
trated by copious footnotes. It of course gives our text, but 
furnishes no comment upon the text. ‘“‘The Life of Christ’”’ by 
Bishop Le Camus (English transl., New York City, 1908) has a 
footnote to our text (Vol. III, p. 375) which, because it briefly 
summarizes other larger comment, is worth reproducing here: 


“The word paradise, which comes from a Persian word signifying 
park, passed into the Hebrew tongue (Eccl., ii. 5: Cant., iv. 8) 
and signifies a royal garden. The Septuagint employed it in Greek 
to designate the garden in which Adam was placed. The Rabbis 
named upper paradise heaven (II Cor., xxi. 4), and simply paradise 
that part of Scheol or Hades in which dwelt the pious men in the 
bosom of Abraham (St. Luke, xvi. 23). The place wherein the 
wicked were enclosed was named Abyss, Gehenna, the Prison. 
It is Limbo or the habitation of the just that is spoken of here, for 
the thief is to enter there that same evening, and we know according 
to St. Peter (I Epist., iii. 18) that Jesus’ soul descended first into 
the temporary abode of the deceased just. The gates of heaven 
properly so-called were not opened until the day of the Ascension to 
Jesus glorified and to humanity which accompanied Him.” 


Of course, quite a multitude of books might be quoted in this 
connection. My choice of books dealing with ‘““The Second 
Word” was almost haphazard in the sense that they were im- 
mediately accessible to me without seeking them outside of my 
own shelves, and formed only a few of the volumes thus acces- 
sible to me. 








Catholicism and the State 
By F. R. HOARE 
II. The Three Types of Church-State Relationship 


The chief cause of the diversity in the manner in which the 
Church addresses the State lies in the fact that the States to 
which the Church has to address herself vary enormously, not 
only in their willingness to ‘‘hear the Church,’ but also in the 
extent of their obligation todoso. The authority of the Church 
is spiritual, depending not only on her divine commission but 
also on the free assent of the mind and will of the governed. 
Consequently, though she has a divine commission to teach and 
exercise authority over all nations, the rights she actually claims 
to exercise in any particular case vary according to the extent to 
which her authority has been voluntarily accepted. 

She addresses herself in one way to those who have been in- 
structed in her teachings and have freely acknowledged her 
divine status. She has other hearers of whom no more can be 
expected than the occasional response which even an unin- 
structed and prejudiced conscience will make to moral truths 
plainly declared; and to those hearers she necessarily uses quite 
different language. It follows, therefore, that she will have one 
thing to say to the Catholics in a political community and 
another to the non-Catholics init. Or again, she will approach in 
different ways a State in which the great majority of citizens are 
professing Catholics and a State in which Catholics form only a 
small minority. 

Nor is it only a matter of counting heads. The judgment or 
the action of a State acting officially and as a whole is by no 
means necessarily the same thing as the sum-total of the judg- 
ments or actions of all its individual citizens. It is possible for 
all the citizens to hold individually a certain opinion (say, on the 
merits of an outstanding athlete), without that opinion being 
professed corporately by the State. It is equally possible for 
the State to profess corporately a creed or a philosophy that is 
not professed by all the citizens. 

Now, when the Church addresses herself to a political com- 
munity as a whole, through its government, she must take into 
account its corporate professions as contained in its constitution 
and laws and exhibited in the actions of its established rulers. 
In doing this she will be confronted with a great variety of atti- 
tudes. These may be illustrated by three clear-cut types. 
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First, there will be the State corporately professing some re- 
ligion or irreligion hostile to Catholicism and refusing to its 
Catholic subjects the ordinary rights of citizens. Such was the 
pagan Roman Empire. Such was England in the latter part of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign and for two centuries afterwards. Such, 
for all practical purposes, has been Bolshevik Russia. 

Secondly, there will be the State that does not identify itself 
with any religion (except perhaps in a merely formal and per- 
functory way, as England does now), and allows members of any 
religious body, including the Catholic Church, practically all the 
rights of citizenship. Great Britain and the United States of 
America are States of this type to-day. 

Thirdly, there will be the State that corporately professes 
Catholicism and acknowledges the authority of the Church in 
spiritual things, and perhaps also confines full civic rights to 
Catholics. All the political communities of Western Europe in 
the thirteenth century were of this type, and Spain, Portugal 
and Eire all approximate to it in some respects to-day. 

Here, then, are three distinctive cases (there are, of course, 
intermediate types too many to enumerate here). In each of 
them the Church has a distinctive method for addressing herself 
to the State as a whole, and also a distinctive method of address- 
ing herself to her own members living in that State. 

In the first case she can do little more than address the State 
in the language of the Apocalypse and denounce it as a mani- 
festation of Antichrist. Correspondingly, she will address the 
persecuted Catholics within that State in the language of the 
pastor preparing chosen souls for martyrdom. In neither act 
is she intervening in politics in the ordinary meaning of the 
phrase, since the State for its own part refuses to have political 
dealings with the Church and also forbids political action to 
individual Catholics. 

In the second case the State, without otmiintdine the 
Church’s spiritual authority, will as a rule be ready to treat with 
her as a responsible religious authority influencing a numerous 
body of citizens. The Church, therefore, will be able to nego- 
tiate politically with the State and sometimes to secure by this 
means the redress of grievances of Catholic citizens. As for the 
Catholic citizens themselves, they will be free to enter politics 
in the same way as any other citizens and to create such political 
machinery for that purpose as they think expedient. The 
Church will certainly encourage them in these activities on the 
ground already explained, namely, that, as reasoning beings, 
they have the duty and the right to use their reason in politics 
- for good political ends. Consistently with this, she will refrain 
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from imposing on them, or even suggesting to them, solutions of 
the ordinary political questions. She will, instead, expect them 
to educate themselves, in proportion to their opportunities and 
responsibilities, in the fundamental principles that should govern 
all Catholic political thinking, in regard to the choice of ends and 
the requirements of the moral law. She will sometimes set out 
in general terms (in Encyclicals, Pastorals, and the like) the 
moral principles that should govern the solution of some par- 
ticular question under discussion at the moment, such as birth 
control or parental responsibilities in education. There will be 
occasions also when a strictly religious or moral issue (such as 
the right of parents to have their children educated in their own 
religion) becomes an immediate issue of politics. In such a 
case the Church has the right and the duty to issue definite com- 
mands to Catholic citizens for that particular occasion. She 
may tell them how to cast some particular vote, in order (for 
example) to maintain the right to a religious education or to 
defeat legislation that would endanger morality within the 
family. 

All these actions can be described as interventions in politics, 
but in each of them her intervention is justified and necessitated 
by the fact that the course of politics has raised a moral or a 
religious issue. And, if such intervention takes the form of an 
order to vote in a particular way, then obedience is the proper 
response for Catholics to make, since the order will not be going 
beyond what conscience itself requires. For, if moral rights or 
moral conduct are endangered by political action, then it is a 
moral duty to take political action to avert the danger when such 
action is possible and the possibility has been pointed out. 

We now come to the third case, in which the State corporately 
acknowledges through its constitution the truth of the Catholic 
religion and the spiritual authority of the Catholic Church. 
Here the State has, in a manner, put itself in the position of the 
individual who professes himself a Catholic; that is to say, it 
has taken upon itself the obligation to conduct its affairs in 
accordance with the moral law and the Christian revelation as 
interpreted by the Church and to submit to the Church’s judg- 
ment in case of transgression. 

The State does not, by so doing, lose its independence as a 
natural society, for its authority is ordained by God, directly 
and not through the Church. The Church must, therefore, con- 
tinue to respect the State’s independence and autonomy in its 
own sphere. But if it should happen that laws are enacted or 
administrative measures taken that violate the moral law or 
encroach upon the religious rights of the citizens, then the simple 
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pronouncement of the Church that the law is invalid or the 
ruler acting beyond his powers should (in the case we are con- 
sidering) be enough to make the law a dead letter or deprive the 
ruler of his office unless he retracts. 

And such action by the Church will not, in this case, be an 
overriding of the State’s authority and liberty, but the comple- 
tion of it. For it will not be an act of violence against the State, 
such as might be taken by a conqueror. It will be a constitu- 
tional act taken with the State’s consent as expressed in its own 
constitution, which has acknowledged the Church to be the 
proper judge of a breach of the constitution when the breach 
takes place in the sphere of morals or religion. Consequently, 
when the Church has spoken, it is not those who disobey the 
condemned law or ruler who will be rebels, but those who con- 
tinue to obey them. Those who disobey, and take steps to re- 
store a law or government conforming to the moral law, will in 
those circumstances be the true constitutionalists. 

This constitutional authority within the State, exercised with 
the State’s consent when moral or religious issues have been 
raised in the course of politics, is called the ‘indirect temporal 
power’ or sometimes, and more accurately, the “‘indirect power 
in temporals.’’ It is a power or authority ‘‘in temporals,’’ be- 
cause it is exercised in matters belonging to the political sphere; 
and it is “‘indirect,’”’ because it is not exercised in virtue of direct 
political authority (such as the temporal ruler possesses), but in 
virtue of a spiritual authority belonging to the Church in moral 
and religious issues and extended to the political sphere when 
moral or religious issues are raised in the political sphere. 

There was a period in the course of the Middle Ages in which, 
owing to a number of geographical and historical coincidences, 
the membership of the Church became nearly coéxtensive with 
the membership of the Catholic political society we know as 
Christendom. As a result of this, an even more extensive au- 
thority in politics fell to the Church and was acknowledged by 
the State. This, however, was a unique and non-recurring type 
of relationship with the State, and for that reason it cannot be 
given space here.' The foregoing account of three recurring 
types of Church-State relationship is enough to show that the 
inconsistencies and contradictions that lie on the surface dis- 
appear when we go below the surface. We reach then the great 
bedrock principles: that the Church is divinely commissioned to 
teach religion and morals; that the State has independent au- 
thority in the political sphere; that political life raises religious 


_ It is dealt with at some length in “‘The Papacy and the Modern State.’’ Cfr. 
especially Chapters V (iii, iv), VI (iv), VII (iv), XIII, XIV, XV. 
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and moral issues which bring it indirectly under the authority 
of the Church; and that, where the two spheres of authority over- 
lap, the primacy of the spiritual authority must be maintained. 
All the rest is a matter of working out the practical implications 
of these principles in the different settings provided by changing 
State-forms and by the variety of attitudes taken up by States 
and their members towards the Church. 


II 


The three types of Church-State relationship that have just 
been analysed recur, because they are not dependent on special 
historical or geographical coincidences but are brought into 
existence whenever the Church comes into contact with certain 
recurring political attitudes towards her; just as various changes 
are brought about in a magnetic field by the proximity of differ- 
ent kinds of electrical charges. 

The State of the second type, the tolerating State, in which 
Catholics have full civic rights under a government that will not 
identify itself in any effective way with any particular religion 
and deals with the Church as a more or less friendly foreign 
power, is, in its present form, the product of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century Liberalism. It is the type with which 
English-speaking Catholics are most familiar. It is the back- 
ground of the stories told at the beginning of our first article 
and of the arguments used in that first article. It is taken for 
granted, as if it were part of the order of nature, in nearly all 
current political writing in English by Catholics. 

The complacency with which most English-speaking Catho- 
lics regard it is certainly excessive. No doubt this type of 
State has given them freedom of worship, and to some extent of 
education, and also the opportunity of political life—things 
unquestionably good in themselves. But against these benefits 
must be set, not only a toleration in return by Catholics of the 
non-Catholic standards of thought and practice around them, 
but a large measure of half-conscious acceptance of those stand- 
ards in all that is not strictly of faith and devotion, and the de- 
liberate cultivation of them in politics. 

Nor is this attitude on the part of Catholic politicians solely 
the result of indifference or timidity, such as might perhaps be 
cured. It is bound up with the situation itself. For, if the 
Liberal State tolerates all religions, it is on the tacit under- 
standing that the religions do not concern themselves with the 
State; and this condition is half-consciously grasped and ac- 
cepted by Catholics desiring a political career. 
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We have, further, to reckon with the underlying motives for 
which toleration is favored by the philosophy of Liberalism. 
“‘Liberalism”’ is used here in its wider sense and without reference 
to any particular political party. All the three great Parties in 
Great Britain and both the two great Parties in the U.S.A. 
stand in the Liberal tradition as the term is to be understood 
here. 

This toleration is ultimately rooted in a secularist outlook 
upon religion, at least in so far as the State is concerned. The 
willingness to allow any religion to be practised within the State, 
provided that it does not concern itself with the State, goes hand 
in hand with reluctance to let the State be identified with any 
particular religion; and behind this reluctance lies, as a rule, a 
dislike of any association at all between the State and religion. 

The Liberal State does, in fact, commonly begin, and invari- 
ably ends, as a secularist State. It has left, moreover, a fearful 
legacy to the present generation in Marxist socialism, which 
openly makes the atheist State its goal. On the economic 
plane, Marxism arose as a reaction to the heartless laissez-faire 
of the Manchester School and its Continental counterparts. 
On the spiritual plane, it is the direct descendant of Liberal 
secularism; and Moscow has, in fact, been the spiritual home of 
advanced Liberals everywhere since the Bolshevik Revolution. 
Further, the Nazi paganism of Germany, like the semi-pagan 
Fascism of Italy, arose largely as an attempt to fill the spiritual 
void in political life left by a century or more of Liberal politics, 
and the attempt was pagan because those who were reacting 
against Liberalism had no better apprehension of spiritual reali- 
ties than a century of Liberalism had left in the political world. 

Complacency, therefore, in regard to the benefits brought to 
Catholicism by the Liberal régime was always shortsighted, and 
is now out-of-date. There is no Liberal State whose survival 
for long in its present form can be confidently predicted. Those 
that have not succumbed to conquest by totalitarian States are 
being undermined by the percolation of totalitarian ideas. This 
has been going on since the Great War of 1914-1918, and the 
renewal of the war in 1939 hastened the process by the very 
measures that twentieth-century war necessitates. 

Totalitarianism of some sort seems, indeed, likely to supersede 
Liberalism in politics everywhere, and, if this is the case, then no 
State can hope to resist an alien totalitarianism unless it adopts 
a positive philosophy and religion of its own. Nor is there any 
possible rival on the spiritual plane to pagan or atheist totali- 
tarianism but a Catholic totalitarianism. 

To many this last phrase may seem self-contradictory. Cer- 
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tainly the word “‘totalitarian’”’ is often used in a way that is 
flatly opposed to Catholicism. It need not mean more, when 
applied to a State, than that the State desires to mold the minds, 
morals and activities of all its citizens in accordance with a 
definite religion or philosophy of life. But the word is fre- 
quently taken as implying that the State creates for itself the 
religion or philosophy or morals by which it desires the lives of 
its citizens to be molded. 

Now, a totalitarian State that does this takes upon itself the 
functions of God by setting itself up as the author of the moral 
law, and almost invariably proceeds to set itself before its citi- 
zens as their ultimate goal. A State claiming this ‘“‘moral ab- 
solutism’’ is certainly incompatible with Catholicism. But if 
the philosophy and the moral system adopted by the State were 
themselves Catholic, being based on the eternal moral law as 
interpreted by an authority independent of the State (namely, 
the Church), then totalitarianism and Catholicism would be 
compatible. We should have, in fact, the third of the three 
types of State described in the last section, whereas the morally 
absolutist totalitarian State would belong to the first type. 

Provided that a totalitarian State were thus saved from moral 
absolutism, it would matter little from the standpoint of super- 
natural religion if its government were absolutist in the political 
sense—that is to say, were not limited in its powers by constitu- 
tional rights vested in its subjects. The essential rights of man 
are his moral rights, and, if the State accepts the obligation to re- 
spect these, the nature of the political rights of the citizen (to vote, 
agitate and so forth), though of the first importance in the 
political sphere, are of only secondary importance to religion. 

Moreover, the fact that the State allows its subjects political 
rights is no guarantee that it will respect their moral rights. A 
State may be democratic in its political form and absolutist on 
the spiritual and moral plane—that is to say, totalitarian in the 
worst sense. 

Here, indeed, lies a real danger to Catholic politics in English- 
speaking countries. The chances of converting any of these 
countries (except Eire) into a Catholic State are negligible, and 
no anti-clerical need lose an hour’s sleep on that score. But the 
likelihood that English or American politicians brought up in 
the Liberal tradition will go on imagining that the Liberal tradi- 
tion is still active, when in fact their countries are in the grip of 
a secularist moral absolutism, is great and imminent. 

People will see legislative assemblies, universal suffrage, 
nominally free speech, and the other familiar features of parlia- 
mentary democracy still ostensibly functioning. They may 
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easily fail to observe that a parliament unfettered by any written 
constitution is passing laws that set aside the moral law and, 
with it, the moral rights of the very electors who elected the 
parliament. 

They may not notice the inch-by-inch encroachments upon 
human rights made by a ubiquitous bureaucracy working for a 
wholly materialistic ideal. Nominally the bureaucracy may be 
serving impartially an elected parliament, but actually it may 
be animated by a strong corporate spirit and be stealthily push- 
ing out its tentacles by administrative orders a little in advance 
of legislation, and, in so doing, be preparing the ground for fresh 
legislation in the direction it desires. 

Blind to these portents, Liberals may continue to pride them- 
selves on upholding the principles of the Magna Carta or of the 
Declaration of Independence in a world given over elsewhere to 
totalitarianism, and be all the time inviting, by their very com- 
placency, the advance of a totalitarianism more dangerous, be- 
cause less obvious, than that of any blustering dictator. 

Nor will Catholics be immune from these delusions unless they 
learn to think as Catholics, in politics as well as in church. 
Those who pride themselves on being indistinguishable from 
non-Catholics in politics will certainly fall easy victims; and 
those who expect the priest to tell them how to vote on general 
political questions will fall victims in another way. For the 
priest has no mission to tell them the answer to such questions, 
and will not be asked by them to teach them a Catholic phil- 
osophy or to train them to think out its political applications for 
themselves. 

A further difficulty will arise, even for those who are willing 
and able to cultivate a Catholic mind in politics. The advance 
of secularist totalitarianism within the States still nominally 
Liberal must progressively narrow the scope for Catholic politics 
of the kind that the Liberal State made possible. Indeed, the 
advance may well be accompanied by legislative or administra- 
tive measures directly aimed at destroying all organized Catholic 
political life. ‘‘Political Catholicism,’’ as German Catholics 
know well, is the first victim of secularist totalitarianism. 

Should that happen, the energies now devoted to Catholic 
politics will have to be directed into Catholic Action. Catholic 
Action was urged upon the faithful by Pope Pius XI as a means 
of acquiring and maintaining a supernatural outlook in the 
economic, social and political field. It is necessary at all times; 
in the circumstances that we are supposing, it may well be the 
only activity in that field left open to Catholic laymen. 

Our study of Catholicism and politics has brought us to the 
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threshold of what is now regarded as another subject. If, 
however, there is truth in what has been said here concerning the 
future of Catholic politics in English-speaking countries, a link 
between Catholic politics and Catholic Action as Pius XI con- 
ceived it should be forged quickly. Catholics in these countries 
must learn to translate the solutions of politics into the super- 
naturalized action of Catholic minds and consciences carried by 
Catholic “cells” into workshops, mines, farms, offices, clubs, 
and classrooms. There will be little help to be got in such cir- 
cumstances from even the Catholic-minded politician if he con- 
fines himself to the ordinary machinery of the parliamentary 
State. There will be no function whatever for either of the so- 
called Catholic politicians who figure in the opening paragraph 
of our first article. When that time comes, the trained lay 
apostle must be ready to step into their places. 








| 








Abnormality: A Chapter In Moral 
Psychology 


By RupotF ALLERS, M.D., Pu.D. 


V. Sin and Neurosis 


Neurotics are usually disliked. Notwithstanding the many 
good and even fascinating qualities a neurotic may have, he gen- 
erally loses, sooner or later, contact with people. Some neurotics, 
indeed even many, arouse resentment because of the embarrass- 
ments which their symptoms eventually create. One is a hypo- 
chondriac and gets excited, maybe rude, if you forget to close a 
door and there is a slight draft. Another will disturb the daily 
schedule of life because he feels impelled to spend a quite unusual 
length of time on his personal ablutions. A third is so “nervous” 
you cannot possibly figure out all the reasons which irritate him 
or lead to unpleasant scenes. And so forth. 

But there are also individuals who apparently never come to 
terms with their surroundings, although they hardly impress the 
casual observer as being neurotics. The life of these persons is 
full of difficulties and conflicts. They form friendships which 
sooner or later go to pieces. They never fit in perfectly in any 
situation. They complain of being deserted, and that nobody 
really cares for them. Sometimes they feel that they are not 
shown the minimum of consideration to which they are entitled. 
The people they meet and know prove fickle, faithless; they dis- 
cover repeatedly that these other people leave them alone, avoid 
them, and, generally speaking, get tired of them. 

Finding himself in such an unpleasant situation, the neurotic 
will sometimes ask whether there is anything amiss with himself, 
whether it is he who repels the others, and whether he is in fact 
so little likeable that people shun him. But this question is, as 
a rule, merely rhetorical. He does not really consider the proba- 
bility of an affirmative answer. The very way he puts his question 
indicates that he is convinced of the opposite, and seeks the ex- 
planation for all the ‘‘mystery”’ in the other people. 

Now, everyone knows such personalities as have been de- 
scribed, but they are not usually considered as neurotics or as in 
any sense abnormal. Yet, surely, they are not like the average 
person. Fortunately, you can get along with most people, whereas 
these ‘‘difficult’’ personalities are unpleasant, a nuisance. But 
are they abnormal, pathological? This question would probably 
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be answered in the negative by most people when they encounter 
this type, or are forced by circumstances to have dealings with 
such a personality. The medical psychologist, however, when he 
studies the history of the ‘‘case,” may feel differently. He dis- 
covers certain factors, influences during childhood, determinants 
which step by step have fashioned a type of character that in- 
capacitates, to a greater or lesser degree, the individual for fitting 
smoothly into social life and for coming to terms with reality. 
The psychologist also knows of many cases of similar nature which 
later developed indubitably neurotic symptoms, and he has seen 
cases in which such symptoms existed already, but were unknown 
to others and were perhaps kept a carefully hidden secret by the 
individual himself. Thus, the medical psychologist has two strong 
reasons for considering this type as some form of abnormal char- 
acter: the etiological reason and the reason of development. 
When a certain state depends on the same conditions as some 
other truly pathological state, any physician will, at least pri- 
marily, be inclined to interpret the former state as a milder form, 
or maybe an initial stage, of the same pathological process, es- 
pecially if the state in question is known to be associated in some 
cases with characteristic symptoms or to present such symptoms 
in the course of development. 

Such is, in fact, the opinion of the majority of psychiatrists and 
medical psychologists. It must be acknowledged that this 
opinion seems well-founded. Looking more closely at the state of 
things, however, one may have certain misgivings in regard to 
this reasoning. It is perhaps not so firmly founded as it appears 
to be at first sight. 

It is customary with all specialists to disregard the testimony 
of common sense, even to distrust it on principle. Common 
sense and common opinion, it is said, have been shown so often 
to be mistaken and misled by appearances that they cannot be 
relied on any longer. Copernicus destroyed the evidence of 
common sense that the sun rises and sets. Galileo and the gener- 
ations of physicists after him have revealed common sense 
judgments regarding the nature of things and processes to be so 
many delusions. Philosophers, influenced partly by the progress 
of science, have also inveighed against common sense. One may 
recall Kant’s ironical diatribe on common sense in his ‘‘Prole- 
gomena.” Economics, social sciences, and psychology show no 
less contempt for the testimony of common sense. However, 
common sense is obstinate and refuses to budge, and sometimes 
it is common sense that proves right after all. It is not wise to 
disregard evidence based merely on common sense, although it is 
wise not to accept it without further investigation. 
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Common sense, indeed, supplies one objection against the cur- 
rent interpretation of these “neurotic characters.”” The conven- 
tional judgment passed on such personalities is based, not on 
psychological or psychiatric, but on moral considerations. The 
common sense person strongly disapproves of a type which is 
sensed to be in some way uncommon. He also objects to any 
type that is annoying or difficult, and does not fit into the average 
social framework. Now, resentment and disapproval sometimes 
make people sharpsighted. They develop a peculiar capacity for 
discovering certain features of character or behavior, even 
though at the same time they become blind to others. 

The curious thing about the “neurotic character’’ is, indeed, 
that in it one senses a peculiar mixture of contradictory traits. 
Such a person may present certain quite attractive features. 
When speaking of him, someone who desires to be objective and 
just may remark: “Undoubtedly he has this and that good 
quality, but....’’ And this ‘but’ means that, notwithstanding 
various estimable traits, he is anything but likeable, taken as a 
whole. Common opinion does not dismiss such an individual 
with a mere shrug of the shoulders as “queer,” or “crazy,” or 
definitely abnormal. Abnormal or queer people are annoying, and 
one will avoid them as much as possible; but they are resented 
only as any other unpleasant fact is. That such persons exist 
is just another of the many unpleasant facts that one has to put 
up with. The resentment caused by the behavior of the “neu- 
rotic’”’ is of another kind. It includes a strong element of criti- 
cism, reproach—and of something akin to disgust. The crazy or 
queer individual is excused, for he just cannot help being what he 
is; the neurotic is accused. 

Somehow, it seems, common sense has brought to light an im- 
portant fact. At the very least, this common opinion points to a 
highly important problem. Where, one is forced to inquire, is 
the line dividing the person who simply misbehaves from the per- 
son whose character has developed abnormality? 

As has been pointed out in an earlier article, there is a wide- 
spread tendency to-day to declare ‘‘abnormal’’ any behavior that 
disturbs social harmony. The whole range of more or less anti- 
social types, starting from the mere nuisance type and ending 
with the criminal, is comprised under the vague heading of ab- 
normality. The so-called “‘neurotic’’ characters profit from this 
attitude, which was born out of the reluctance to acknowledge 
deliberate evil-doing. 

The foregoing remarks must not be interpreted as a denial of 
the existence of truly neurotic characters, nor of the causal ef- 
ficacy of the factors which are considered as determining such a 
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malformation of characters, nor of the necessity to make use of 
the means supplied by medical psychology to bring about, if 
feasible, a more normal behavior. What is implied by the fore- 
going remarks is this: (1) the similarity between a behavior de- 
termined by a truly neurotic character, on the one hand, and a 
misbehavior depending on reasons within the range of normalcy, 
may be so great that a diagnosis can be reached only after a very 
careful study of the individual case; (2) the fact that there are 
neurotic characters does not justify a sweeping generalization 
which makes all misbehavior an effect of an abnormal state. 

It is exceedingly difficult—probably indeed the most difficult 
task that ever confronts the medical psychologist—to decide in a 
particular case whether one has to do with an abnormal state or 
with a normal individual who refuses to conform with the rules of 
social life and the laws of the moral order. The difficulty lies 
mainly in this, that one can never be absolutely sure one has 
unravelled all the threads out of which the texture of an indi- 
vidual life is woven; one can never be perfectly certain that one 
has really understood all the manifold factors determining a per- 
son’s outlook on reality, and therefore his behavior; nor whether 
one’s opinion is correct with regard to the relative weight and in- 
fluence of those determinants which have been uncovered. Now, 
if this is true in cases wherein the life has been thoroughly investi- 
gated and the patient’s attitudes have been brought to light and 
considered from every possible angle, it is of course more true in 
the case of individuals of whom we have but a slight knowledge 
and of whose history and fundamental attitudes we are ignorant. 

This so exceedingly difficult decision is, however, also tremen- 
dously important. Our whole attitude, and eventually our plan 
of action, depends on this decision. If we come to the conclusion 
that we have to do with an abnormal state, then we may try to 
correct it by treatment, or may be forced to give up our attempts as 
useless; for, after all, there are incurable states also among those 
troubles which do not end fatally. If, on the other hand, we be- 
lieve we have to do with a normal person, “‘treatment”’ and all that 
this term implies are not only useless and beside the point, but 
definitely harmful. By considering a person who is in truth mor- 
ally responsible as if he were, partly at least, excused because of 
pathological factors, we wrong him. In this case what is in- 
dicated is, not treatment, but conversion. 

Now, the mention of this word ‘‘conversion’’ reminds me of a 
statement once made by a well-known psychiatrist in regard to 
mental treatment. The principle of psychotherapy, this author 
contends, is conversion. This assertion, if correct, evidently over- 
throws all our reasonings. The acceptance of conversion as the 
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principle of mental treatment seems to indicate that neurosis is 
not a trouble like any other of those considered by medicine. 
Rather, this assertion suggests the idea that neurosis might be 
something like a ‘‘moral disease.’ But there is only one state 
that deserves to be called a moral disease—sin. If, however, 
someone were to claim that neurotic troubles are akin to sin, he 
would be considered by most psychologists and psychiatrists as 
an ignoramus and criticized for bringing into the field of empirical 
psychology notions which have no citizenship there. 

The idea of a relation—whatever its nature be—between 
neurotic troubles and sinfulness is, however, neither so preposter- 
ous nor so new as may at first appear. It is not new, since, long 
before anything like medical psychology came to exist, the idea 
was, in fact, enunciated by one of the most penetrating students 
of human nature, namely, Sdéren Kierkegaard.1 Kierkegaard 
speaks of a state of mind—or, perhaps it were better to say, a 
state of man or of the person—which he calls ‘‘despair,” and as- 
serts that this state is often, even as a rule, unknown to those who 
are in despair. He also claims that this despair is essentially sin 
or sinfulness. Despair, this author further declares, exists in 
two forms: man either is desperately unwilling to be himself 
(which is the ‘despair of weakness’’), or he is desperately willing 
to be himself (which amounts to defiance). There are other as- 
pects of despair, but the two mentioned are those which are 
psychologically relevant and are characterized by Kierkegaard 
himself as the “‘aspect of consciousness.’’ Most people, however, 
do not know of the despair which has got hold of them. 

This state of despair thus exists in two apparently opposite 
forms, which however on closer inspection prove to have one 
fundamental trait in common. They both imply the non-accept- 
ance of one’s self as it actually is. The despair of weakness 
craves to become, paradoxically, another self; defiance wants to 
transform one’s self into the absolute being. Both forms are 
equivalent to a refusal to accept man’s true station in the order 
of being. Both ultimately resent the finiteness and contingency 
of human nature, the fact that man is a creature. 

There is a curious similarity between Kierkegaard’s conception 
and some of the fundamental ideas of individual psychology. 
This similarity is the more striking, since it is paralleled by the 
similarity between psychoanalysis and the conceptions of Nietz- 
sche. Freudian psychoanalysis is in its manifest statements as 
little philosophical as Adler’s individual psychology is religious. 


1 Several of Kierkegaard’s works are now available in English editions. The work 
to which reference is made in the following paragraphs is ‘‘The Sickness unto Death,” 
translated by W. Lowrie (Princeton University Press, 1941). 
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Nietzsche’s intuitions were philosophical, whereas Kierkegaard’s 
whole thinking was centered in the religious problem. Nietzsche 
wanted man to become more and more man, to develop into the 
“superman.” Kierkegaard pondered the question what it means 
to be a Christian, and how man might become really a Christian. 
Nietzsche and Kierkegaard are in every sense antipodes. 

It is for the theologian to discuss whether a state whose true 
nature remains hidden to consciousness can be qualified as sinful. 
The psychologist’s viewpoint is naturally different. He is in- 
terested in finding out what is the nature of this state which 
Kierkegaard calls ‘‘despair,’’ and what are its effects on a person’s 
total behavior and his outlook on reality. 

The resemblance of Kierkegaard’s ideas to some of the concep- 
tions developed in foregoing articles does not quite justify a simple 
acceptance of the former as a sufficient theory of neurosis. It is 
true that the state of despair, which is hidden to consciousness 
and of which consciousness is careful to remain ignorant, has 
much in common with the state conditioned by the conviction of 
lost self-value; of the latter idea consciousness equally tries to 
take no notice, and fails to connect it, whenever it arises, with 
other facts of life. It is true also that discontent with one’s self 
as it is—qué this individual self and gué human self in general—is 
common to both states. Furthermore, the attitude of defiance or 
revolt emerges as well in ‘‘despair’’ as from the depths of the neu- 
rotic mind. But all this is not yet sufficient reason for simply 
accepting Kierkegaard’s ideas and for qualifying the fundamental 
state of the neurotic as sinfulness. It is, of course, true that sin- 
fulness in the general sense of the macula originalis is at the bottom 
also of neurosis, as it is, according to St. Augustine, at the back of 
all moral and physical evils. Pride (superbia), he says, is the root 
of all diseases, because it is the root of all sins. But the fallen 
nature is common to all men, and few are truly neurotic. Still 
smaller, however, is the number of those whom Kierkegaard 
would consider as free from despair. This state of freedom can 
be brought about only if man becomes truly and thoroughly a 
Christian—that is, as Kierkegaard understands it, a saint. In 
fact, only the saint may be called immune against neurosis. 

The saint is immune for two reasons: first, because he lives and 
acts exclusively ut in omnibus glorificetur Deus, no longer seeking 
his own ends; second, because he is “‘at home,” even though still 
in statu vie. Because he is at home, he is also sure of his self- 
value, and at the same time he has ceased to care for this value 
and therefore is at home. The saint is as much beyond neurosis 
as he is beyond depravity—so long as God’s grace sustains and 
helps him. 
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But not all people who are not saints become neurotics, although 
they are indeed liable to develop neurotic troubles under cer- 
tain circumstances. Fortunately, however, the neurotics, great 
though their number be, are still a minority. There are sinners 
who apparently enjoy a perfect mental health, and actually are 
capable of great achievements. History is full of examples. One 
cannot, therefore, simply equate sinfulness to neurotic character. 
To do so would amount to wronging the neurotic as well as the 
sinner, since neither would be dealt with in the appropriate man- 
ner. 

There is little doubt that to-day the one who is mostly wronged 
is the sinner. Besides the fact that many sins are condoned by 
modern mentality, there is the idea that immoral and anti- 
social behavior has to be treated by means supplied by psychiatry. 
Hence the utterly erroneous idea that “‘in modern times the 
psychoanalyst takes the place of the confessor.’’ This statement 
rests on a misconception of both the confessor’s and the psycho- 
analyst’s rdéle. The former cannot analyse and delve into the 
hidden recesses of the penitent’s mind, and the latter cannot 
absolve. The latter considers “bad conscience” mostly as a 
“symptom,” whereas the former has no reason to inquire into the 
nature of neurotic symptoms. 

Since being a sinner is in no way equivalent to being a neurotic, 
two questions arise. First, what factors determine the develop- 
ment of neurosis or neurotic character besides the basic attitude 
which Kierkegaard called ‘‘despair’”’? Second, what criteria exist 
by which to distinguish the truly neurotic character, even if mani- 
fest symptoms of neurosis are missing, from the closely resem- 
bling character of the persistent sinner? 

It has been pointed out above that the psychologist can never 
be perfectly sure of having done everything truly conducive to 
the restoration of mental health. However, there is, at least in 
some cases, a kind of moral certitude. There are individuals 
who, as far as one can judge, have been studied carefully and 
thoroughly. Nothing more seems left to be discovered. The 
psychological factors which determined the development of 
character seem as clear as they ever can become. The “‘patient”’ 
himself apparently has a complete insight into the content of his 
life. Nor is there any discoverable reason why he should not 
avail himself of this insight. But sometimes one comes across 
individuals who, notwithstanding such a state of things, refuse— 
at least, that is the impression one gets—to practise what they 
know and understand. They manifest an attitude of obduracy. 
In rare instances, such persons will even acknowledge that to 
change is within their capacity and depends exclusively on their 
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decision, but they will nevertheless coldly admit that they prefer 
not to change. 

The present writer has been criticized occasionally for blurring 
the lines of demarcation between sin and neurosis. This reproach 
has been made by psychiatrists who do not believe in sin, and by 
religiously minded people who do not know of neurosis. He con- 
fesses that he is unable to see any justification for this criticism. 
If the lines dividing sinfulness and neurosis appear as insufficiently 
sharp, the reason must be sought, not in a confusion of notions, 
but in the actual difficulty of distinction in concrete instances. 

It is with neurosis and sinfulness as it is, in a way, with other 
unusual phenomena. Visions, for instance, are considered by the 
psychiatrist as “‘symptoms.’’ Because visions occur in certain 
mental troubles, the psychiatrist jumps at the conclusion that 
they are indicative of such troubles always. A psychiatrist may 
even go so far as to qualify Socrates as a schizophrenic, because 
he spoke of an inner voice, his daimonion;? a psychiatrist may 
even presume to confuse the ecstasis of the mystic with catatonic 
stupor. 

The problem put forth in the preceding pages is one of the 
greatest importance. It is important in regard to practice, be- 
cause on its solution depends the decision whether to advise an 
individual to seek help from a medical psychologist, or to try to 
“reform” him and bring him back to the ways of morality. It is 
important in regard to theory, because the clarification of this 
riddle, if possible at all, may enable us to gain a deeper insight 
into the hidden springs of human behavior and character. 

The present article only presents the problem and endeavors 
to throw some light on it from various angles. A more thorough 
discussion and an approach to a satisfactory answer will be at- 
tempted in the following article. 

2 This statement, which might be amusing if it were not a rather sad sign of an 
utter incapacity to see facts as they are, is found in Dr. G. Zilboorg’s ‘‘A History of 
Medical Psychology’”’ (Norton, New York City, 1942). This book contains a re- 


markable collection of the most amazing misstatements, of which that quoted is but 
one little example. 








Pastoral Musings 
By Kian J. Hennricu, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


VII. Sex Education in Public Schools 


Special reasons induced us to interrupt the flow of our musings 
and consider a matter that is very actual just now. Although 
the immediate occasion for taking up the present topic was the 
Social Hygiene Day in New York City, its implications are of 
more than local interest and importance. In fact, they touch 
problems that are universal. 

Some weeks before the meeting was scheduled, there arrived 
a letter from an official of a State Department of Education, who 
obviously had the best intentions and desired to express what 
was right in the paper allotted to him. His letter was accom- 
panied by a Preliminary Report of a State-wide study committee, 
presented at the annual meeting of the N.Y. State Health and 
Physical Education Association. On these two documents our 
musing and study will be based. 

The points stressed by the correspondent are the following 
three: (1) It is no longer a question whether the young shall be 
taught about sex, but only a question as to who shall teach it. 
(2) Parents are the proper persons to instruct their children, but 
seemingly fail in this matter. The clergy and Religious do not 
reach many in a nation predominantly non-Catholic. (3) Be- 
cause the public schools are now laying the foundation for ex- 
tending sex teaching from the fourth grade up through high 
school, “it appears desirable that collaboration of the clergy 
should be invoked, and thus to have the presentation along lines 
of spiritual leadership and to discard the current handling, 
which is so naturalistic that it is a startling support of atheism 
or materialism.” 

Before considering these three points, it will contribute to a 
better understanding if we cite some outstanding thoughts from 
the Report. This will give an idea of what is intended and how 
things stand at the present time. All the ideas expressed are 
from the viewpoint of benefiting children of all races, creeds, 
and colors. Hence, stress is laid on the psychological and social 
elements rather than on the moral or spiritual aspects. 

Sex education is defined in the Report as “‘an inseparable part 
of the education of the total personality of the child. It means 
guiding the individual in developing the attitudes, habits, and 
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ideals that will enable him to realize the finest all-around living 
possible.”” This is a broad definition, and at first sight might 
seem unobjectionable. However, it will also be readily seen 
that the definition receives its coloring from what the individual 
understands by “‘the attitudes, habits, and ideals.” 

The goal of sex instruction is intended to be ‘wholesome, 
full, satisfying relationships of boys and girls and of men and 
women.” Towards this end the helping in the solution of 
problems of friendship, courtship, marriage, and family life 
should contribute, if the instruction is given not merely in terms 
of information but rather in terms of life itself. It all sounds 
rational, but it is in the execution of the program that the in- 
superable difficulties will be encountered. 

The committee believes that home, church, school, and other 
agencies in the field of sex education ‘‘are jointly responsible— 
that they should coéperate in this important undertaking. This 
will prevent the school’s moving ahead without the understand- 
ing and support of all concerned.”’ The difficulties confronting 
the unification of all the forces are not underestimated. Asa 
basis whereon to build a practical and workable curriculum, a 
survey of existing conditions comprising the attitudes of the 
home, the contributions already being made by the church and 
school, and the attitude of the community, especially its facili- 
ties for recreational and other social activities, must be under- 
taken. On this basis an integrated program is to be built in 
which all should intelligently participate. 

“As a preliminary procedure (for such a participation), a 
program of education for both the teachers in the field and the 
parents is needed.”’ The teacher training institutes will provide 
for the new teachers before entering their work. For the train- 
ing of the others the following means are listed: (1) carefully 
planned teacher and parent study groups; (2) conferences of 
the staff of a school for group study and discussion; (3) individ- 
ual reading and study, using carefully selected references; 
(4) professional courses in summer schools and extension cen- 
ters. 

At the conclusion of the Report, we read that ‘“‘members of the 
committee wish to emphasize their belief that the most basic 
principles underlying sex education relate to the development 
and administration of a program in which boys and girls, and 
teachers and parents, live together happily and work and play 
with satisfaction, and a reasonable degree of success.”’ 

So far the Report. Further news of developments were not 
yet available when this musing went to the printer, but it is 
quite certain that matters will proceed along the lines indicated. 
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The whole Report leaves the impression on the reader’s mind 
that sex education is social and emotional rather than moral and 
religious. Even presupposing that all concerned in the education 
of children have the best intentions and mean well, it cannot be 
taken for granted that in cases where the same background is 
lacking all have the same views and all interpret factors in the 
same way. For example, what are the most desirable attitudes? 
What are the most important emotional and social factors in- 
volved? How can all agencies combine on the basis of shifting 
opinions? And a score of other pertinent questions might be 
added. However, the efforts of public educators are laudable 
in so far as they seek means to rectify disorders for which the 
schools without religion were at least indirectly responsible. 
The desire to enlist the aid of all whocould help in this predica- 
ment is indeed natural. 

What has been stated so far ought to give the pastor some idea 
of what the public educators intend to do about sex instruction 
for the purpose of arming the rising generation against the con- 
sequences of sexual delinquencies. Sexual diseases and infec- 
tions are not expected to form a part of sex education, at least 
not directly. Since it is quite certain that other States will 
follow substantially the same plan, this makes our musing of 
national importance. 

After these lengthy but necessary and clarifying preliminaries, 
we may now turn to the points mentioned in the letter. They 
must be considered from the double viewpoint of the Church as 
well as of the schools. 

(1) In general, ‘‘who shall teach sex to children?” Here a 
distinction must be made between Catholic and any other 
education. In the former, sex education is but one feature of 
the entire process of education. It was always taught as a part 
of religion and morals. The moral principles involved and the 
meaning and scope of the Sixth and Ninth Commandments are 
fixed, and the doctrine about the Sacraments and other means 
of grace leaves no room for private interpretation. In non- 
Catholic schools, private and public opinion as well as the trends 
of the time, social views, etc., play a great réle. For this reason, 
the codperation between church, home and school that exists in 
the Catholic educational system, cannot easily be extended to 
any other system, because so many things that are apparently 
the same are by no means so in reality. 

Public educators consider sex education to be the formation 
of a perfect social personality. They do not bother about 
interior sins or personal habits and occasions that may bring 
great spiritual harm if not persistently fought. The Catholic 
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concept of sex education goes far beyond the social angle, since 
it aims to achieve a pure and innocent life, personally and in 
contact with others, independently of social implications that 
are the consequences of sin. 

For the reaching of the goal or end, the two educational sys- 
tems use different means, for in the Catholic schools, in addition 
to the purely natural means, the supernatural means are pri- 
marily emphasized. For this reason, Catholic sex education 
follows an entirely different form and mode of procedure. 
Catholics teach positive supernatural virtues that, if practised, 
leave no room for immorality, personal or social. They cultivate 
especially the sense of shame, the great protection the Creator 
has placed around sex-life to safeguard the well of life. Catho- 
lics, moreover, possess means to strengthen the will, such as 
the Sacraments, prayer, abstinences, and the example of the 
Saints and of a celibate priesthood and Religious. Outside 
Christianity a state of celibacy or virginity and an indissoluble 
matrimony are not found, and perhaps not even possible. Human 
strength alone is not sufficient to sustain such a state, at least 
not for any length of time. 

From this it follows that all within the Church, whether they 
are parents, priests or teachers in our schools, can and do impart 
sex education. They all follow the same doctrine and methods 
in giving instruction. But such a training and education cannot 
be imparted by teachers who are not Catholic, or who are pre- 
vented by laws, regulations, customs or varying beliefs of the 
pupils from mentioning spiritual means and insisting upon eter- 
nal truths and standards of morality. A sex education without 
this emphasis may do more harm than good. 

Here it may be objected that a special training given to 
teachers in public schools might obviate evil results. But even 
if this training should be based strictly on the natural law 
(including the Ten Commandments), there remains among 
non-Catholics the belief that all religious matters are subject to 
private interpretation. Hence, it is the subjectivity of the 
individual teacher that educates the pupil and not the textbook 
alone. The answer to one question asked by a student may 
vitiate his opinion for life. An example will illustrate this better 
than a lengthy explanation. 

In a certain high school, the teacher gave a beautiful exposi- 
tion of a happy family life according to a textbook. When one 
boy remarked that it is not always that way, the teacher an- 
swered: 

“Well, if people cannot live together happily, let them sepa- 
rate and try again.” 
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Hearing this, a girl graduate of a parochial school retorted: 
“But they can’t do that.” 

“And what did you say?’’ the priest asked the narrator of the 
incident, who also was a Catholic. 

“I said nothing because they all yelled: ‘She is crazy!’ ”’ 

This dangerous personal element of the teacher cannot be 
eliminated outside Catholic schools. Nor can the asking of 
questions by adolescents be prevented, and it is here where grave 
dangers lurk. One may safely presuppose that most of the 
questions will not be asked for the purpose of making progress 
in virtue, but to quiet an aroused conscience, to get rid of a bur- 
den, to satisfy curiosity, to harass a teacher, or through sheer 
lust. What is a teacher to answer when questions are asked 
about adultery, fornication, rape, incest, the scandalizing of 
minors, birth prevention, secret sins, venereal disease, etc.? 
These questions could, of course, be chastely answered, but the 
questions as well as the answers will certainly provide occasions 
or backgrounds for talk among the pupils outside the classroom; 
and some of the young people who are already in the grip of vice, 
will add their own interpretation to that of the teacher. They 
will at least try to weaken authority by asking: ‘““‘What does he 
or she (not being married) know about these things?’ Or: 
“How did he or she find that out?”’ The asking and answering 
of questions set young minds in motion instead of setting them 
at rest. 

(2) The second point advanced by the writer is: ‘‘Parents, 
although the proper teachers in sex matters, frequently fail to 
instruct their children, and priests and Religious are either not 
suitable or do not reach the vast majority of children.”” The 
conclusion of some is that the public schools must assume the job. 

But such a conclusion does not follow from the premises, even 
if the latter were correct. The failure attributed to parents and 
celibate teachers clearly refers, not to religious and moral ques- 
tions, but to the physiological and other aspects of sex life. On 
the latter, Catholics have official pronouncements that clearly 
state the procedure and methods to be followed. In the Ency- 
clical on the Christian Education of Youth, Pius XI writes: 


“Very widespread is the error of those who with dangerous pre- 
sumptuousness and ugly words promote so-called sexual education, 
falsely believing they can forewarn young people against the dangers 
of the senses by purely natural means, such as foolhardy preventive 
initiation and instruction for all without distinction and even pub- 
licly, and, what is worse, by exposing them to temptation in order to 
inure them, as they say, and harden their hearts against those 
dangers. 
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“They err gravely in refusing to recognize the inherent fragility 
of human nature of which the Apostle speaks, and in neglecting also 
the lessons of experience which teach that, especially in young people, 
sins against morality are an effect not so much of intellectual igno- 
rance as of weak wills exposed to temptation and not supported by 
the means of grace... .” 


These words express the mind of the Church with regard to 
public instructions, no matter by whom they are given. It 
cannot be said that parents, priests, and Religious, following the 
mind of the Church, have not done what they could. As far as 
public instruction is concerned, our teachers of religion have 
provided the sex training that was required of them. 

Now the question may be considered whether more could have 
been accomplished by private instructions. This question can- 
not receive an unqualified answer, because so much depends upon 
circumstances and opportunities or occasions. 

In the Encyclical quoted above, the Pope continues: “In this 
delicate subject, if all things be considered, some individual 
instruction becomes necessary at the right moment. . . . All pre- 
cautions must be observed which conform to the well-known 
traditional Christian education.” What this traditional education 
is, was subsequently explained in a Decree of the Congregation 
of the Holy Office, dated March 21, 1931, as follows: 


“Above all, there must be carefully instilled in youth of both sexes 
sane, complete and uninterrupted religious education. There must 
be inspired in them esteem, desire and love for the angelic virtue. 
There must be highly recommended to them assiduity in prayer 
and the frequentation of the Sacraments of Penance and the Blessed 
Eucharist. They must be incited to nourish filial devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, Mother of holy purity, and to entrust themselves 
fully to her protection. They must be taught to avoid carefully 
dangerous reading, obscene spectacles, conversations with dis- 
honorable persons, and every occasion of sin. Therefore, in no way 
can approval be given to writings and publications put forth, par- 
ticularly in these times, to spread the new method (mentioned in the 
Encyclical quoted above), even by some Catholic authors.”! 


With regard to individual instruction or private instruction 
of a few of the same sex, age, education, etc., a distinction must 
be made between offering advice to individuals outside the 
confessional and individuals asking for information. In the 
latter case, the private instruction may be given, provided there 
1s no better way to impart it. Sometimes it may be more prudent 


1 Quoted from “‘Watchful Elders,” Appendix. Italics not in original. 
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especially in delicate matters to refer a questioner to his or her 
father or mother. If, owing to the nature of the case, this does 
not seem to be practical, a good pamphlet may be loaned, or at 
least in some cases permission may be asked from the questioner 
to speak with a parent and relay the information in this man- 
ner. The latter seems to be the only proper way in case the 
disorder is likely to be physical. 

In cases where a teacher has solid reasons to suspect that a 
youth needs certain information, he or she might call a parent 
and tactfully convey to the father or mother the necessary in- 
formation and prudently direct the parent on how to impart it. 
This would absolve a teacher from further obligations in the 
matter. Private instructions cannot be offered to individuals 
by priests or teachers without danger to the good name and 
standing of celibates. Unless a pupil has been detected in the 
act of doing wrong, the tendering of such instruction would 
certainly arouse suspicion. 

(3) The final question suggested by the correspondent is: 
“Can our clergy codéperate with the public schools in supplying 
sex education, and thus give it a religious sanction?’ From 
what has been already said, it appears that such a coéperation 
is very difficult, if not impossible. A collaboration in framing 
a program with texts and norms, although these might be of the 
finest type, would still leave everything of importance to the 
individual teachers, because a common and stable basis for a 
universal program is lacking. Moreover, any kind of sanction 
by the Church might easily deceive even Catholics. However, 
although codperation with the public schools does not seem to be 
feasible, the clergy and Religious might do something to reduce 
sexual delinquencies, especially for young folk of 18 years or 
older. Their contribution might take the form of study clubs 
devoted to some general topic like Christian Living; or a series 
of lectures might be given under a general title, but with the 
objective of stating the divine view of sex. A question box for 
public or private answers might be provided. It would have a 
very important effect on creating a desirable atmosphere, if the 
studies or lectures were based on texts or events taken from Holy 
Scripture,” and the aim of the material was a more proximate 
preparation for matrimony.*® 

In conclusion, the paper read by the correspondent‘ before 
the Social Hygiene Congress in New York City on February 4, 
1942, may suggest one more thought that might well receive the 
~ 2 “Phe Catechist,” by Howe, is very useful for this purpose. 

3 See also ‘‘Spiritualizing Mankind”’ in this Review, beginning January, 1941. 


4“The name of the correspondent has been withheld so as to retain the general 
aspect of our musing. The quotation was taken from the speaker’s manuscript. 
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backing of the Church. Just now the time and conditions seem 
to be more propitious than ever before. He said: 


“Physiological and social implications are barren, the clergy say, 
without the moral and spiritual values. The value of the inclusion 
of the spiritual is being recognized. England to-day requires the 
religious instruction of children in all schools. . . .From the Yearbook 
of the American School Administrators (1941), I present the fol- 
lowing: ‘We sometimes lose sight of man’s spiritual yearnings 
and strivings and his responsibilities toward his fellow-man. Re- 
ligion has given a dignity and mysticism to the family which is less- 
ened to-day. Religion when active gives a definite code of excellent 
morals. Without religion, the individual is apt to become selfish, 
self-centered, and easily discouraged.’ Will we not then achieve a 
distinct advantage from inclusion of spiritual values in these fields?”’ 


Certainly, religious instruction in all our schools, imparted by 
duly authorized representatives of the Church, would be a good 
way out of the present dilemma, although this solution is not 
yet in sight. If further developments should occur that throw 
additional light on the matter, or if suggestions, objections, or 
criticisms from the readers of this musing should warrant it, 
the subject may again be considered. 











The Discipline of Routine 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


An orderly school makes for good order in the lives of pupils. 
The classroom teacher has an excellent opportunity to make 
the entire routine of the school a wholesome discipline in social 
living. The fundamental lessons in social living are the task of 
the home. When the parent neglects to teach the child habits of 
good order, a most difficult problem confronts the classroom 
teacher. If the home, especially the mother in the home, teaches 
the child the techniques of harmonious social living, it will be easy 
for the school to reinforce and further develop the habits and 
attitudes inaugurated in the home. 

Wayward human nature seems to have an innate resistance to 
habits of good order. Are we wrong in calling this one of the 
results of original sin? The religious teacher, who draws the 
child to love and to seek the reward of heaven, has an excellent 
starting point in developing habits of good order. Order is 
heaven’s first law. The ‘‘fiant omnia decenter et secundum ordi- 
nem’’ of St. Paul is a principle of no mean worth. It gives the 
religious teacher the profound conviction that the habits and 
attitudes that make for effective social living can have also a 
definite supernatural value. Routine is tedious; it must have a 
purpose to justify itself. Cardinal Newman has said that the 
careful discharge of the duties that make up the round of the day 
is perfection itself. This thought is stimulating to the teacher 
and will give excellent motivation to the pupil. 

School routine can be made a very effective mechanism in the 
development of habits and attitudes that minister to harmony and 
efficiency in every walk of life. When the child learns to be at his 
desk by nine o’clock five mornings of the week, to prepare work 
regularly day after day, to listen courteously while another is 
reciting, to move harmoniously and quietly with one’s class, to 
consider the rights of others while getting a book or leaving the 
room, he is forming himself upon a social standard that will be 
acceptable in childhood and in mature life. 


Development of Good Habits 


It is obvious that numerous school activities of both teachers 
and pupils must form as habits. School life is a round daily 
pursued, and that is precisely what is meant by routine. When 
daily actions develop into a regular procedure adhered to by 
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habit, we have routine. Habit makes the doer easier in the do- 
ing. Some routine is extended into practically every form of 
school activity. The school teaches the child the easy and effec- 
tive method of such simple daily actions as leaving for the play- 
ground, keeping an orderly desk, and sharpening pencils. All 
the mechanical aspects of classroom management and adminis- 
tration lend themselves to the same general laws of habit forma- 
tion. There is great economy of both time and energy for the 
teacher as well as the pupil in helpful routine. The casual ob- 
server may see little advantage in the artificial development of 
measured movements and studied procedures, but experience 
teaches that these routines make for system and order, facilitate 
changes of place or position, and lessen fatigue. Not the least of 
the advantages of routine is the increase of time for constructive 
thinking on difficult problems. Freedom to concentrate on 
learning material depends in no small measure upon the automatic 
performance of habitual procedures. 

We need not stress the social value of routine. Children learn 
to respect and to desire orderliness; discipline becomes easy and 
natural. Simple habitual procedures stimulate interest in both 
work and play. Better teamwork and better classroom spirit 
are direct results. Every pupil learns to conform to ideals of 
orderliness, courtesy, self-control, and consideration for the rights 
of others. The school day becomes a round of vigorous effort 
and sensible relaxation. The habits that result augur well for 
success in the major activities of life. 


Too Much Routine Should Be Avoided 


It is possible to have too much routine, to make life itself a 
series of mechanical activities, in a word, to seek routine for its 
own sake. This is a mistake. No formal activities should de- 
stroy individual initiative in making proper adjustments to life 
situations as they occur. Mere routine will not supply the place 
of discriminative judgment when that is required. The teacher 
who understands the genius of school routine will not make any 
mistakes in its application. Every bit of routine must serve 
some useful purpose—to economize time, to conserve energy, to 
facilitate learning. 

Through this reasoning we come to look upon all formal pro- 
cedures as controlled freedom. The teacher who does not have 
this view may force children into exacting positions, perfect lines, 
absolute quiet, rigid adherence to rules, without any regard for 
the value or useful purpose of the procedure. The result may be 
momentary obedience from a motive of fear, but there is absolute 
failure to develop in the pupil a desire to act thus and so because 
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it is right and socially effective. Routine for its own sake be- 
comes formal and unnatural, and does not carry over into life as 
a mechanism and an ideal that makes for harmony and efficiency. 
When imposed by authority without regard for pupil motivation, 
routine frequently engenders opposition, has no educative value, 
and destroys initiative in adjusting oneself to new situations. 

In the development of school routines pupil motivation is of the 
utmost importance. We have noted that no routine in the class- 
room is of value unless it serves some useful purpose. If the 
child as well as the teacher understands that the formation of a 
given habit is immediately helpful to him, he conceives a love for 
the habit and a desire to form himself upon it. For this reason 
many teachers give children the utmost freedom in determining 
for themselves the routine habits of the classroom. The matur- 
ing pupil senses readily the value of routines that give scope to the 
freedom of thought processes. Enforced order may be mere 
repression and has no appeal to the pupil, but when he under- 
stands that the habit of being orderly makes for effective living, 
he desires to be orderly. 


Pupil-Initiated and Teacher-Controlled Routine 


When social discipline becomes a coéperative project of teacher 
and pupils, the pupils will list desirable things to do and suggest 
best ways for doing them. They readily accept responsibility 
for the routines they understand, and willingly impose them on 
themselves. These pupil-initiated routines appeal to children 
and are highly educative. They take keen interest and pride in 
doing well what they have chosen to do for themselves. The 
freedom to select, to plan, and to perform, is highly stimulating. 
The teacher will guide their selection among suggested procedures, 
and lead them to reject those that are purposeless or futile. Pupil 
enthusiasm may demand experiment, but an unsuccessful ex- 
periment has value when it leads to the selection of a better plan. 

The best school routine is pupil-initiated and teacher-controlled. 
The teacher indicates the time for the employment of a given 
procedure. Seldom is formal practice necessary except to satisfy 
immediate needs. Performance will inevitably improve with the 
repetition of the act, but formal practice, aside from the occasions 
when need arises, is superfluous. Thus, pupils do not ordinarily 
need to practise sharpening pencils or adjusting shades or putting 
away materials; they sharpen pencils when dull, they adjust 
shades when light conditions require it, and they replace mate- 
rials when no longer in use. This purposeful doing of things leads 
to effective habits. When the child knows what to do and clearly 
understands how to do it, the actual need gives him a good reason 
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and a strong desire for doing it well. Attention will develop 
accuracy, and speed will increase with repetition. 

Our norm of pupil interest does not defeat the establishment of 
reasonable standards of classroom procedures. The teacher is 
the wise guide who will lead pupils to select the better ways of 
living together. Group discussions in a.classroom civic club spon- 
sored by the teacher can be directed to the formulation of accept- 
able standards of action. The pupils participating in the dis- 
cussion feel and accept a responsibility for respecting standards 
thus formed, and are happy to live up to them. 

The influence on conduct is direct and favorable. The social 
imperative of one’s equals makes the child comply, and comply 
willingly. He speaks quietly and only when necessary, he dis- 
poses of waste paper at specified times, he never disturbs others 
at their work nor wastes his own time, and in general he is careful 
not to offend against the standards accepted by the group. A 
zeal for the attractiveness of the classroom is a natural byproduct 
of the codperative standards of orderliness. When pupils have 
discussed and planned an arrangement, they readily see the ad- 
vantage of having materials in the proper places. Respect for 
the needs and the convenience of others will prompt meticulous 
observance of the canons of good order. 


Activities That Cannot Be Routinized 


There are school activities that cannot be routinized. Where 
an activity requires alertness of mind and freedom in action, the 
pupil must be put on his own. Only the dead teacher will apply 
routine to teaching procedures or to the direction of learning. 
Teaching procedures must be flexible; learning must be directed 
according to the capacity and achievement of the pupil. Only 
thus does the alert teacher keep alive the initiative and the inter- 
est of the pupil and make his learning effective. There are, of 
course, routines that do not interfere with initiative and origi- 
nality. In the words of Thorndike, ‘the dynamic opposite of 
originality is not efficiency and routine, but stupidity.” 

Routine is called for where the resultant habit saves time, 
economizes effort, conserves materials, or lessens confusion. The 
genius of the teacher will discern the values in a given routine, 
and employ it only when called for. It is evident that routines 
of pupil movement, for instance, should be standard throughout 
the school. Every pupil is thus able to adjust himself easily as 
he passes from one classroom or teacher to another. The stand- 
ardization of pupil movements within classrooms will depend 
largely upon such factors as grade level, number in room, plan of 
organization, and seating arrangements. 

One of the earliest habits in the school life of every pupil is the 
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habit of passing to the seat assigned to him. Proper seating 
arrangement makes this a very simple procedure. In the assign- 
ment of seats the teacher has regard for the physical handicaps 
of pupils. A child with weak eyes must have a seat near the 
windows, while the hard-of-hearing pupil is placed near the usual 
position of the teacher. A prominent central position is indicated 
for the timid pupil, a quiet place (possibly in the back of the room) 
for the extremely nervous child. The mischief-maker earns a 
position under the watchful eye of the teacher. The help of the 
principal is invoked when seats do not fit the pupils to whom they 
are assigned. In general, the teacher makes every adjustment 
that will promote effective work on the part of every pupil. 

This ideal controls the assignment and the use of the movable 
classroom furniture that is now standard in primary grades. The 
range of size in pupils of the same grade sometimes makes it im- 
possible to use this unadjustable furniture to good effect. The 
advantage of frequent movement for young pupils who are in- 
clined to become restless compensates to some degree for this 
limitation of accessory classroom furniture; the pupil may be 
forced to use for a time a chair or a table not adjusted to his size, 
but the change of position and of activity keeps his mind centered 
on the task at hand. 

The systematic and attractive arrangement of materials gives 
the pupil habits of good order and develops his esthetic sense. 
The orderly arrangement of equipment and supplies improves 
the appearance of the room and makes necessary materials easily 
accessible. Much running hither and yon in search of books or 
materials not kept in their proper places hinders effective work 
and destroys interest. Every pupil learns easily, under the 
guidance of a teacher, to keep personal classroom equipment in 
good order. He is taught to drop waste paper in the proper 
receptacle at a given time, and he does not allow loose papers to 
accumulate in or upon his desk. 


Learning Valuable Life Habits 


There is a valuable life habit involved in learning to respect 
common property or public property. Every pupil takes pride 
in the responsibility of handling supplementary readers, library 
books, and other accessory instructional materials. The teacher 
devises a plan to handle these materials in a systematic manner, 
and passes the responsibility for their proper placement from one 
pupil to another as the occasion offers. 

These monitorial duties of collecting and distributing materials 
in class should not become the exclusive function of some willing, 
aggressive group; every interested pupil delights to share in this 
task from time to time. The monitors will distribute in advance 
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the working materials needed by the class in a given period; each 
child should be taught to prepare his own working tools—pencils 
and papers, pens and inkwells, for instance—in advance of the 
actual need for them. 

Pupils and pupil monitors learn quickly to codperate in the 
distribution and collection of classroom materials. Heavy items, 
such as books, are best handled by row or group monitors. Light 
items, such as single sheets of paper, are easily passed from pupil 
to pupil. A signal from the teacher will insure prompt passing 
and promote good order. If papers are kept in position, they can 
be redistributed with a minimum loss of time. Every pupil takes 
care of his own pencils, penholders, and other materials that are 
used daily. Very young children form routine habits with great 
celerity, particularly if a simple and attractive demonstration be 
given. The teacher may make adjustments to existing condi- 
tions, but it is a general rule that a definite order of procedure 
should be taught in the early grades and adhered to throughout 
the school life of the child. 


Housekeeping Duties 


The housekeeping duties of pupils and teacher deserve treat- 
ment in a separate article but it is well to note here that children’s 
“chores” are best performed when reduced to routine procedure. 
The pupils of a school learn a life habit of value when they are 
taught to exercise care in keeping classrooms comfortable; floors, 
blackboards, and windows clean; furniture free from marks and 
dust; equipment in order, and all places neat and tidy. This is 
training in habits of good citizenship. The custodian does the 
heavy work, but pupils and teachers should coéperate to make 
his work as light as possible. A little routine care will keep scraps 
of paper, pencil shavings, and chalk dust in the receptacles pro- 
vided for them. 

It is easy to appeal to the sense of decency of children attending 
a privately supported school. In a parish school we need only 
remind children that the school and its equipment represent the 
sacrifice of their parents and other dutiful parishioners. A boy 
should be as careful to come into his school with clean shoes as 
into his own home. We take it for granted that the innate femi- 
nine love of beauty and order will prompt a girl to do likewise. 

Light, heat, and ventilation are important factors in classroom 
care. Primary pupils are incapable of the big muscle activities 
required for these items. In the upper grades, perhaps also in 
the intermediate, willing, capable boys delight to be entrusted 
with the care of radiators, windows, and window shades. Dili- 
gent monitors need little guidance in these matters; when made 
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responsible, they are ceaselessly vigilant, and will promptly exe- 
cute all orders of the teacher. 

Adequate shades can be adjusted to prevent all glare of light 
upon surfaces from which children read, and the monitor in 
charge of heating can control the heating equipment to yield an 
average temperature of from 68 to 70 degrees. The problem of 
ventilation, with its control of humidity, is more difficult, and 
may call for the intervention of the teacher. Few schools have 
classroom thermostatic control, but there is no justification for 
exposing children to the health hazard of living for hours in an 
overheated classroom. When the artificial heat is insufficient, 
it becomes necessary to invoke the aid of the custodian. 

Our subject calls for some consideration of the routine proce- 
dures that will control movements of pupils when school is in 
session, at intermission periods, before and after school, and dur- 
ing fire drills. We must be content here to conclude with a word 
about the routine activities of children in connection with regular 
health inspections, the formation of health habits, and protection 
against injury. Courtesy and consideration for others will con- 
trol these activities. Every child will submit to health inspection 
as required; he will observe the simple health habits that are now 
taught in every grade of the school, and he will exert every pre- 
caution to protect all his fellows, especially younger pupils, from 
every possibility of injury. 

Training in acceptable social habits is training for good citizen- 
ship. We cannot have an orderly classroom situation when an 
inconsiderate pupil is allowed to interfere with the rights of others. 
Our future citizens must learn in school to create a wholesome 
social atmosphere, and above all to be courteous to one another. 
The school activities of busy children will result in some noise at 
times, but the teacher will insist that unnecessary noises be 
avoided and that there be maintained at all times the degree of 
quiet that is essential to concentration and to achievement. Mi- 
nor distractions disturb the interested pupil very little. The 
properly motivated pupil proceeds with his work in spite of them. 

A final word about the social graces that children should learn 
in school. The teacher is the prototype; if he observes the social 
graces, he can impart them to pupils. Very young children learn 
easily the courteous expressions, such as ““Thank you, Mr. ‘a 
“Excuse me, please,’’ and “I am sorry, Miss ,’ that lend so 
much to the ease of living together. The desire to serve others, 
characteristic of the pre-adolescent child, will prompt pupils to 
contribute to the comfort of others, to help the injured and the 
afflicted, and to do a good turn whenever possible. 

Courtesy is the key habit of a gentleman. It is the inspiration 
of good conduct, and ‘‘conduct is three-fourths of human life.” 














The Saint of the Hour 


By JOHN BERNARD KELLY 


“Cannon to right of them, cannon to left of them’”’—and in the 
front and rear of them, and nowadays cannon above them and in 
the subterranean caverns below them, volley and thunder in all 
but a few acres of the earth’s surface! Into the ‘valley of death”’ 
millions have ridden, and millions are awaiting their call as replace- 
ments if the first lines of attack or defense should be decimated. 
And in all but the most unthinking the dominant thought must 
be this: ‘“‘What actually lies beyond the valley of death?’ What 
papers are necessary for admittance into the invisible but palpable 
Kingdom of Eternal Peace that lies just over the borderline of Time? 
Just how good do you have to be to get past the angelic customs 
inspectors? Such thoughts as these, not alone in the actual com- 
batants, but in those for whom the latter are offering their lives, 
have inspired in to-day’s world something that is very like a 
spiritual renaissance. Returned visitors from the area of present- 
day combat tell us that the churches over there are crowded with 
huskies in uniform, not only during the regularly scheduled serv- 
ices, but in periods of the day when humanity is traditionally en- 
gaged in secular activities that promise cash returns. Even in 
those belligerent countries whose self-implanted rulers are atheists, 
the latter find it impossible to discourage men, women, and 
children from preparing themselves for eternal peace, now more 
than ever before aspired to. Self-preservation is an instinct of 
humanity that prompts action, open or furtive, to be or become 
eligibles to citizenship in the invisible Kingdom of Eternal Life. 

The masculine element of humanity’s combatants, being more 
immediately exposed, are naturally more immediately concerned 
with personal readiness for the Last Judgment than the femi- 
nine in their more sheltered assignments. But both genders are 
vitally concerned when either is jeopardized by impending de- 
struction. And it is this universal concern for peace eternal, as 
well as temporal, that inspires in those involved a desire to find in 
heaven’s roster an ideal of militant humanity who knew what it 
means to live in like straits, and then to march on to the Church 
Triumphant. Such an ideal must be a man of the people, a man 
who knew by experience the responsibility of family maintenance 
in times of war as well as in peace time; a man whose nobility of 
heart makes those facing vital problems of survival feel that he is a 
kindred spirit whose capacity for sympathy will prompt him to 
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rescue all that place their faith and hope in him through the 
medium of prayer. He must be the kindred spirit in eternity 
who is most powerful with God in obtaining the desires of like- 
minded spirits struggling, even as he did, for those temporal 
blessings which God alone can give. 

A cursory survey of the world scenes prevailing in this current 
year of Our Lord presents not only the physical havoc wrought 
by war, but a conflict between the supporters of two forms of 
government that are intolerant of each other’s political convic- 
tions. The devotee of democracy sees in self-made autocrats a 
potent nemesis attacking not only his country but the God of all 
nations, and filled with a grim determination to delete both 
sources of law and order from all influence upon mankind. The 
human ideal of citizenship that is loyal to God and country re- 
gardless of opposing pressure is the needed inspiration, clearly 
visible to those who would model their souls after a perfect pat- 
tern of all they aspire to be. 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. Archbishop Francis J. Spellman 
of New York, has designated the spouse of Mary, the Mother of 
mankind, as “the Saint of consummate perfection.”” Even a cur- 
sory survey of the sparse data on his life found in the Gospel 
narratives brings to us the conviction that he was of an extraordi- 
narily heroic mold of manhood. It was he who saved from pre- 
mature destruction the Infant Redeemer sought for slaughter by 
the ruthless Herod and his minions. As a citizen, he was instant 
in response to all just demands of his government’s established 
representatives. He appeared promptly when summoned to ap- 
pear for enrollment in the native city of the house of David. When 
the Holy Family comprised the whole visible Catholic Church 
hiding away from the public gaze in Nazareth, he demonstrated 
the native and divinely inspired fortitude which is the essence of 
true heroism. His hours of silent endurance, when a victim of 
persecution directed against the Church in its infancy, have won 
for him the noble designation which suggests the Divine Father’s 
tolerance of the sacrilege that found its consummation in the 
third hour of Calvary’s sacrifice. ‘‘Mirror of patience” is the 
noble title by which the Church hails Joseph’s steadfastness in 
the time of bitter trial. 

St. Joseph’s welcome contribution to inspired sanctity is to be 
found also in his uncomprising maintenance of an invulnerable 
chastity. In this day of warfare which exiles its participants from 
the sanctity of home, the world’s manhood can look to him as the 
rugged ideal of all that is most heroic in the practice of chastity 
while in the service of God and Fatherland, in camp or on the 
march, or on the battlefield which is destined to be for many the 
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mustering-out grounds when they are called in a flash of flame to 
meet the decree of eternal judgment. The militants of to-day 
who make Joseph their hero and the paragon of knightly valor in 
manhood—Joseph who was privileged to shelter the living Christ 
on his human breast—will find themselves astonished at their own 
divinely endowed power to resist the temptations that beset 
militants in camp and along the highway which men follow in 
pursuit of victory’s temporal or eternal glory. They will know 
the peace which the world cannot give, if they develop in their 
souls a sense of the Mystical and Real Presence which inspired 
Joseph, the “terror of demons,’’ to guard the purity of his own 
soul and body as he did his Spouse and Queen, the living taber- 
nacle of the Most High. 

The non-combatants left behind to guard the sanctity of the 
home will also do well to study the sturdiness of moral rectitude 
exemplified in Joseph, who was called to be the personal repre- 
sentative of God the Father in His kingdom come upon earth. 
As the choice, too, of the Woman whose clearest of all human 
intellects found in him the paragon of masculine sanctity, he can 
be studied and emulated by all who would seek and find, with the 
divine assistance, the grace of soul that was second only to Mary’s 
surpassing immaculacy. Cardinal Alexis M. Lépicier has said: 
““Mary’s spouse resembled her more closely than any rational 
creature who ever lived.’’ He is the ideal of masculine love for 
childhood, and in this connection let us recall the ardent plea of 
the reigning Pontiff, Pius XII, for the child of to-day: ‘Among 
all the sufferers we point out the children, those who in this day 
bring to mind the Child of Bethlehem, the Friend of the small and 
innocent. He who would defend them to-day from evil must 
challenge resolutely all dishonor towards them, and become 
through our voice their defense against earthly evil.”’ 

St. Joseph’s greatness of soul is intimated in another tribute of 
the Church of which he is the Universal Patron. ‘Safeguard of 
families’’—of all families without distinction of race, nation, or 
social status—is his merited assignment as he dwells in the eternal 
House of Bread. Having had the most sacred responsibility ever 
accepted by man as protector of the King of kings during His 
exile from His court of eternal peace, Joseph eluded the destruc- 
tive army of a king, and held off the wild animals of a desert dur- 
ing years of heart-testing isolation. 

Surely, we are living in an hour of history when families need a 
universal safeguard! There is no appeal which has a more re- 
sponsive audience in humanity at large than that which calls for 
defense of childhood’s morals. The saint and reprobate are one 
in instinctive intolerance of any gesture that might defile the 
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body or mind of a child. Any attempt to do so with malice afore- 
thought is so rarely encountered that the person accused is placed 
under the observation of alienists. If the featured appeal of this 
current war were the defense of childhood’s sanctity against those 
who would defile it through legislated atheism and consequent 
irresponsibility for moral action, the termination of the conflict 
would not be far off. And surely no figure of manhood known to 
the Christian mind is more intimately associated with the sanc- 
tity of childhood than is St. Joseph, the ‘‘Ornament of the domes- 
tic life.’’ 

St. Joseph, as “‘the foster-father of the Son of God,’’ is presented 
to us as one of nature’s true nobleman who earned his daily bread, 
and as the one man of all that ever lived who had the Creator of 
the world doing his bidding as a village mechanic. The divine 
and youthful Laborer, who was soon to be saluted as the Light of 
the World, was the happy subject of the “Illustrious son of 
David.” 

It is in the screened-off glow which lighted the years of the 
hidden life that we find the ideal for aristocracy and capital to 
emulate. Most of us have been at least casually acquainted 
with one or more preéminently successful businessmen or promi- 
nent figures in the domain of arts and letters. In the eyes of the 
world these men have made their lives a lesson to be studied 
and imitated by the ambitious leaders of to-morrow. But let an 
intimate find these men in a mood to philosophize upon life and 
its really worth-while offerings, and too often they will acknowl- 
edge themselves lamentable failures compared to their hale and 
hearty chauffeurs who have a wife, family, and, above all things, 
another prized possession which their employer commonly lacks— 
a card of membership in a spiritual government visible upon earth 
that will look after the eternal interests of its citizens. Many a 
man with millions in cash, business assets, and estates feels the 
hidden sorrow of the isolated man who is without a country 
and its reassuring protection. This sorrow and uneasiness grow 
daily more poignant as the wanderer draws closer to the place of 
disembarking for the Great Beyond. 

The manhood that knows with St. Joseph the joy which the 
world cannot give has found priceless peace on earth through 
membership in the Holy Family, in Bethlehem perpetuated. 
Just as the angels looked down from the skies to see upon earth 
Peace Incarnate, St. Joseph has a compelling message for a man- 
hood that to-day is seeking the peace that the world cannot give. 

The reigning Pope, Pius XII, has sent out this plea: ‘Let the 
energies of the good wake up!’ The Pontiff pleads with his people 
to be active individually as well as collectively in facing and 
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defeating the Herodian forces of to-day that are striving with grim 
determination to delete all things Christian from the scene of 
civilization past, present and future. St. Joseph, presented to 
the world to-day as “the Saint with a heart most like God’s” 
(which is the officially recorded estimate of St. John Eudes), will 
capture the man, woman and child who now overlook him in 
their search for to-day’s ideal of the layman militant. He is the 
Saint whose simplicity of life is an invitation to the average man 
to put aside his ingrained fear of seeking the high places in tempo- 
ral and eternal sanctity. St. Francis de Sales has told us that 
there is in heaven a countless multitude of souls made up of the 
ordinary people we meet in life. He says that these immortals 
never did anything miraculous, nor did they leave behind any 
revelations of life visible even to the most astute inquirer; they 
just did the plain works of home and shop. Yet, in many cases 
these, says the Saint, occupy seats of glory far above the formally 
canonized. 

Let us, then, recall to the minds of many of our distracted con- 
temporaries the first of all Saints in dignity after the supreme 
Saint, Our Blessed Mother Mary. Let us give the press- and 
movie-minded world of to-day the picture of St. Joseph as we find 
it in his Litany. As the faithful meditate upon each title, there 
will crystallize in their minds the concept which Mother Church 
would have us accept as our inspiration to personal godliness in 
this era of atheistic forces. No figure known to us through his- 
tory’s labors or divine inspiration would God and His Blessed 
Mother have us love and emulate more conscientiously than that 
of St. Joseph, the simple aristocrat and laborer who saved from 
the persecutor’s wrath the Divine Child who in turn saved the 
world that men might be given ‘‘power to be made sons of God.” 

St. Joseph should be the glowing ideal of the young men who are 
summoned to-day to military service, as he should also be the 
ideal of those who serve under the Vicar of Christ in the Church 
Militant. The New York Times published an editorial by Herbert 
Matthews about two years go, which reads: ‘Pope Pius XII 
has led his troops into battle just as surely as any of the great 
secular powers. His is an army of peace, without bombs, sub- 
marines or cannon, but it is a powerful force, and we know that he 
intends to use it. He wants to persuade, not to threaten, to 
lead the world to practise the fundamentals of Christianity.” 

Archbishop Francis J. Spellman of New York, addressing the 
American Legion a year ago, said: ‘‘One Child alone escaped the 
sword; the One under the protection of Joseph being brought into 
Egypt, the One who is the true King, the Son of David, the Son 
of the Most High.” 
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Our Young Professor 
By LEON. Jay 


A young professor is quite a problem, especially for the stu- 
dents. I know from experience, for in my senior year at St. 
Edward’s College I was in the class of such a professor. This 
erudite gentleman came to our palace of learning unused. He 
came, moreover, officially stamped and labelled with a Doctorate 
in Philosophy, which some of the brighter students interpreted to 
mean that he knew all there was to know about thinking, but 
they soon corrected that obscure concept. 

On the day scheduled for the first lecture the class was in a 
state of extraordinary agitation and exceptional animation. It 
simmered down to a whispering hush as the young professor with 
a laudable imitation of the academic strut approached his desk. 
Then his difficulties began. His voice became temperamental 
and quivered up and down two octaves; his temperature rose 
and dropped alarmingly, for, while the smile on his face froze, the 
temperature of his countenance (if one could judge from its 
brilliant flush) must have soared to a hundred and three degrees. 
Within a few minutes, however, he was laying out his plans for 
the year’s work; they were really great plans. I can’t remember 
exactly what they were, for we only discussed them in that initial 
class. Then they were tactfully dropped and no one was dis- 
courteous enough to resuscitate them. 

As he was emphatically spreading out his campaign of proce- 
dure and expressing his aspirations for the coming year, he tried 
to overcome his admixture of stagefright and nervousness by ex- 
amining the ceiling. He ceased abruptly when the students 
tried to discover what was wrong with it. A short time later he 
became intensely interested in the landscape, but here the stu- 
dents resolutely refused to follow him. That was expecting too 
much. For three years they had been looking at that monotonous 
scene, and they were fairly discouraged with it. His next move 
surprised them; he dismissed the class. The opinion of the stu- 
dents was divided on the reason why. They concluded, however, 
that he had either run out of aspirations for them or had absorbed 
a complete concept of the landscape. Before leaving the room 
the young professor casually mentioned that for the next lecture 
the class should prepare the first chapter of the text and read 
over a few reference articles in the library. “Butch,” the full- 
back of the football squad who had just been rudely awakened, 
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thought he was handing out the assignment for the coming week. 

Those first two weeks were hectic ones. The young professor 
could not comprehend how some students could maltreat in such 
ruthless and brutal fashion the noble science of thought. Nor 
could he fathom the manner in which they derived patently fal- 
lacious conclusions from principles and premises which had sur- 
vived the mental onslaughts of centuries. The question proposi- 
tion was still another thing. When the first question of the year 
was hurled at him, the suspense was terrible. He was dumb- 
founded, his face paled, his papers rustled in his hands, but, more 
horrible than all, his powers of reasoning seemed to have left him. 
The dismissal bell revived him. In time he grew more accus- 
tomed to questioning, but after one class which was practically 
all subtle queries the young professor looked almost ripe for a 
padded cell. 

In those two weeks I learned quite a bit about the new pro- 
fessor. He had a spacious capacity and an enormous thirst for 
knowledge, which in itself was very praiseworthy. Unfortu- 
nately he was too determined to make his students thirst a bit 
also. Naturally they balked, but he was not the one to give up 
without a good fight. So at times it was hard to distinguish 
whether he thirsted more for knowledge, or whether he thirsted 
more that others might thirst for knowledge. At any rate, he 
almost quenched the student thirst in those first two weeks. 
Not every student wants to be a book-worm; at least not the 
boring type. 

Not that the young professor was boring. On the contrary, 
he was intensely interesting because of his varying moods and 
attitudes. He probably picked up a few of them while studying 
experimental psychology at the university. Most professors 
have them in some shape or form. One of his more interesting 
and less pleasant moods expressed itself in biting remarks and 
sarcastic pleasantries usually levelled at the students’ mental 
acumen or lack of it. This particular mood was preceded by a 
very definite symptom, verbally expressed by one word, “‘Gentle- 
men,’’ spoken in a subdued yet weighty manner. It worked in- 
fallibly. Fortunately this mood was rare, and occurred only 
when the young professor in dejected and despairing moments 
was convinced that collegiate brain cells were led unmistakably 
to falsehood and density. (N.B. This mood was usually 
followed by quick repentance on the part of the professor.) 

On homecoming day, it happened that the Alumni team needed 
a catcher for the traditional game between the College Varsity 
and the fading stars of yesteryears, so the young professor was 
drafted. The students were joyful, for they anticipated a treat— 
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which they received. But it was not what they were expecting. 
Their sedate and learned professor merely gave them a lesson in 
baseball instead of philosophy. Yet, it was a blessed day for all, 
because every day after that he was out playing ball with the 
students. It was gratifying to see him explaining to the elderly 
Dean of Languages one day just how the ball happened to bounce 
through the Dean’s office window and dislodge a fern from its 
stand. He never would tell us what Aristotelean syllogisms he 
used in placating the none too sweet-tempered Dean. After 
extended social contacts the students soon realized that the 
young professor was more than a philosopher, stern and studious; 
that he was also a friend, companionable and sincere. 

The young professor was kept busy several hours a day listen- 
ing to the troubles and momentous difficulties of student life, for 
most of the collegians chose him as their confidential advisor, 
which meant that he was supposed to do the worrying for them 
whenever they had involved themselves in a tangle. The stu- 
dents could talk to him, because he understood their “‘slanguage.”’ 
In the faculty meetings he was also their most ardent and en- 
thusiastic supporter, and more than once he disconcerted his 
confréres in the vineyard of knowledge with the proposal of an 
extra freeday. Several times he turned the ears of a few of the 
more antiquated minds on the faculty vermilion when they tried 
to quiet him with the admonition: ‘When you are a little older 
and have a little more experience... .’’ He reminded them that, 
while it was indeed true that he was younger than any of them, 
yet the logic supporting his arguments was much older than even 
they. Yes, the young professor endured much for the students, 
and rightly deserved his nickname, ‘“The Student Prince.” 

Despite valiant efforts of resistance, the young professor did 
manage to force into his students a good many philosophical 
principles and theses which are mostly forgotten by this time. 
Yet, he was a most successful pedagogue, for by his words, deeds, 
and ideals he put across and stamped indelibly on the minds of 
his students the correct and inspiring philosophy of life, the phi- 
losophy which leads to Eternal Life. And for this great favor I 
shall always cherish a happy and tender remembrance of the 
young professor. 








Answers to Questions 
Distant Pasture Catholics 


Questions: (1) I have explicit permission from the proper pastor 
to perform marriages outside of his parish and in my parish: first, 
when the bride belongs to his parish and the groom to mine; second, 
when both bride and groom belong to his parish. In all these cases I 
have neither encouraged these divergences from parish order nor de- 
sired them. Now must I send the offerings given me to the proper 
pastor? 

(2) Likewise with proper permission may I baptize a child whose 
parents belong to another parish? 

SACERDOS INQUIRENS. 


Answers: (1) The pastor of the groom is a proper pastor 
(Canon 1097, §1,n. 1); hence, he is not obligated under the third 
clause of that same Canon to refund the money, even where the 
pastor of the bride has given no permission. But persistence in 
doing this without either the permission of the bride’s pastor or a 
justifying cause would be reason for the Ordinary to animadvert 
upon the marriage-mill pastor by reason of clause 2 of that same 
Canon 1097. 

In marriages from other parishes with permission of the proper 
pastor the pastor actually assisting at the marriage is entitled 
to the offering. But decency dictates that the parties desirous 
of such permissions should make the customary offering to their 
own pastor before asking the permission, unless there is good 
cause for the extra-parish marriage, also inconvenience in making 
the double offering. 

(2) Itis hard to see any justifying cause for the baptism of an 
infant outside the proper parish, except where the birth takes 
place outside the parish and it is gravely inconvenient to bring 
the child to the parish for baptism (by common practice converts 
are baptized in the parish of instruction; some synodal statutes 
specially mention this fact). The local pastor is then the proper 
pastor of baptism and is entitled to the offering. However, if a 
priest comes into a parish for baptism with the local pastor’s per- 
mission, the pastor still retains the right to the offering; and 
if it is in excess of the customary offering the excess belongs to the 
priest baptizing only when such is clearly the intention of the 
offerer (Canon 463). The same holds good for an outside priest 
who comes in to assist at a marriage. The guest priest who does 
not observe this, fails not only against clerical courtesy but 
also against the virtue of clamoring commutative justice. 
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Jugglers of Scripture 


Question: How can we deduce from single words of Scripture whole 
sermons or whole sentences of meaning, and even dogmatic formulas, 
when one version differs from another version in the same Gospel, or 
one Gospel differs from another? 


PRESBYTER PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: Nothing can be deduced infallibly from single words, 
phrases or even whole sentences of Scripture, unless the Church 
has so interpreted those words, phrases, or sentences. And the 
authentic text is the original text. An official version, though 
(e.g., the Vulgate), is substantially correct. And approved trans- 
lations are presumptively correct. None the less, the inspired word 
lends itself to endless applications. However, these accommo- 
dated senses are not the inspired meaning, although some of them 
dobecome venerable by frequent repetition, especially when used by 
the Church herself, as in dogmatic documents and in the liturgy. 
But to get a sermon out of a word or phrase of Scripture can be 
done in the same way that a writer gets an article out of his 
caption. The caption suggests the article and epitomizes it. 


Shirkers of Parish Support? 


Question: Ina hospital with a specially appointed chaplain must the 
help who live on the premises contribute to the support of the local 
parish, and should the chaplain admonish those persons of their duty 
in the event they have it? 


CAPELLANUS CONSCIENTIA SINCERUS. 


Answer: He who would set about to prove that the faithful 
have an obligation from the positive law to support the Church 
would have a real task on his hands. The Code says very sig- 
nificantly that under the various endowments which a benefice 
(Canon 1410) can have are included the certain and voluntary 
offerings of the faithful. The mind of the Church apparently is 
that, if churchmen do their part, the faithful will never be want- 
ing in supporting them not only decently but also generously. 
There is a natural obligation, of course; but it is not easily deter- 
mined in individual cases. The Church also has the native right 
to tax; but she makes little use of this and limits quite strictly 
the local Ordinary’s power in this respect. The pastor doesn’t 
possess the right to tax at all, as far as I am aware. 

The persons in question are not getting any parochial service, 
and they have no permanent residence in the parish. So why 
should they be asked to pay pew rent or seat rent? They should 
be urged by the chaplain to contribute with relative generosity to 
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the Peter’s Pence and the Propagation of the Faith, and perhaps 
to diocesan collections unless they prefer to send the offering to 
their own diocese when they still retain a domicile in another 
diocese. But propriety would seem to dictate that those with 
only a term of service in the hospital and with meager income 
(if any, such as student nurses), be asked at most to contribute 
to the Pope and to the Missions as a training in almsgiving—and 
in church support later on when they are in a position to make 
more than token contributions. 


What Is the Proper Mass When the Forty Hours’ Devotion 
Opens on Low Sunday?—Privileged Sundays.—Propriety of 
Altar Boy Carrying Tabernacle Key or Ostensorium to Altar 


Question: (1) The Forty Hours’ Devotion opened in our church on 
Low Sunday. I said the Mass of the day, commemorating the Mass of 
the Blessed Sacrament under one conclusion. Did I say the proper 
Mass? 

(2) In our Ordo Low Sunday was rated as ‘“‘first class de ea dpm.” 
Would it not be just as proper to list it as a “Sunday of the first class’? 

(3) The Ordo also states that the Votive Mass of the Blessed Sacrament 
is forbidden on a privileged Sunday of the first class. Is not this ‘‘privi- 
leged Sunday of the first class” the same as “‘first class de ea dpm.”’ (e.g., 
Low Sunday)? 

(4) Is not the octave day considered a part of the octave, and therefore 
would not the Votive Mass of the Blessed Sacrament be forbidden for 
this reason on Low Sunday? 

(5) What is to be said about altar boys (school children) taking the 
tabernacle key to the altar before Mass and bringing it back to the 
sacristy after Mass? Or carrying the ostensorium or a ciborium to the 
altar (carrying these with a cloth, of course)? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: (1) In this case the proper Mass was said and the 
commemoration was properly made. According to a Decree of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, dated April 27, 1927, the 
Solemn Votive Mass of Exposition and Reposition, as well as the 
Mass pro Pace, are permitted on all days on which a Solemn 
Votive Mass pro re gravi et publica simul causais permitted. But 
the Solemn Votive Mass cannot be celebrated on major first-class 
Sundays and on certain other days (cfr. Additiones et Variationes 
in Rubricis Missalis, cap. II, ss. 3). Therefore, since the Sunday 
after Easter, Dominica in Albis, is a ‘‘major first-class Sunday,” 
the Mass of the Blessed Sacrament is impeded; but according to 
the same Instruction it is to be commemorated under one conclu- 
sion with the Mass of the day. 

(2) It is certainly correct to list Low Sunday as a ‘“‘first-class 
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Sunday.” Buta first-class Sunday can be further qualified by its 
rite. The rite of Sundays is usually semi-double; for example, the 
First Sunday of Advent, although a major first-class Sunday, is of 
semi-double rite. Low Sunday is the only Sunday that is of 
double major rite. Consequently, it is listed as ‘‘first class, de ea 
(Dominica) dpm.” 

(3) A privileged Sunday is another name for a major Sunday 
(Wapelhorst, § 319). Hence, a privileged Sunday of the first 
class is a major Sunday of the first class, but the ‘‘dpm.”’ given in 
the Ordo refers only to Low Sunday. In the Breviary, under the 
section Dux Tabellz, a most concise classification of the Sundays 
is given, and this will greatly clarify the doubts in question. 
Sundays may be either major or minor. Major Sundays are fur- 
ther divided as follows: 


(1) First Class (2) Second Class 
(a) First Sunday of Advent (a) The remaining Sundays of 
(b) Sundays of Lent Advent 
(d) Easter Sunday (b) Septuagesima Sunday 
(d) Sunday after Easter (c) Sexagesima Sunday 
(e) Pentecost Sunday (d) Quinquagesima Sunday 


The other Sundays of the year are minor Sundays. 

(4) The Octaves of Easter and Pentecost terminate at none on 
the Saturday following the feast (Rubrice Generales Breviarii, cap. 
VII, n. 2). 

(5) In view of the recent Instruction on the Careful Custody 
of the Most Holy Eucharist regarding the tabernacle key, it would 
seem more proper that the priest himself should carry the key 
to the altar before Mass or permit the sacristan to do so. The 
same can be said of the sacred vessels. 


‘*Solemnity’’ in Marriages Celebrated in Lent and Advent 


Question: Is there a Response of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
which defines the word ‘‘solemnity’’ in reference to marriage. There 
is to be no “‘solemnity’’ during the seasons of Advent and Lent; but 
pastors differ greatly in their interpretations of the word “solemnity.” 
Some allow neither organ nor singer; others allow the organ but not the 
singer; others allow both. 

PASTOR. 


Answer: There is a series of Responses on this subject in ““De 
Matrimonio” by Cardinal Gasparri, all given before the Code. 
And “solemnity” then and now means the Nuptial Mass and the 
Nuptial Blessing. The former is sometimes replaced by only 
commemorations by reason of the rubrics, but the latter is always 
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present. In the previous law marriages in Lent were sometimes 
forbidden by local statutes. The Canon of the Code dealing with 
this matter is plain, and Gasparri’s interpretation bears out the 
literal plainness. Now the Bishop may allow the Nuptial Mass 
and Nuptial Blessing (rubrics permitting the former) in closed sea- 
sons for any reasonable cause on the sole condition of warning 
the parties to keep the pomp and circumstance of the secular 
phase of the celebration within the bounds of relative modera- 
tion. Gasparri understands this of the wedding breakfast and 
of the procession conducting the bride to the groom’s house. 
Even where the Nuptial Blessing is not given, there seems no 
warrant for the pastor to curtail the ceremonies that belong to or 
can accompany a High Mass. The Bishop might order -that, 
where the marriage is performed within a closed season and a 
dispensation is not obtained for the Nuptial Blessing solemnity, 
the bridge and groom are not toremaininthe sanctuary. Neither 
organ nor singer can be forbidden on the score of the marriage 
being celebrated within the closed season; but either might on the 
score of rubrics. 


Catholic Action ‘‘Cells’’ in Grade Schools 


Question: I realize that what I am about to ask might be con- 
sidered an imposition, but your very excellent article on ‘“The Devout 
Life through Catholic Action’ gave me so much food for thought that I 
am presuming to ask for further information, or for the source where 
such information may be obtained. The idea of a grade-school “‘cell” 
is entirely new to me and most interesting. Perhaps you could refer 
me to a source of further information on how this phase of Catholic 
Action can be developed in my parish. I would appreciate details. 
Thank you for a very interesting and thought-provoking article. 

INTERESTED READER. 


Answer: We feel sure that our correspondent will obtain all 
the information he seeks if he will address his inquiry to Catholic 
Action Federations, 3 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 

JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 
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Homiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Epistles of the Sundays and Feasts 
By M. P. Stapieton, D.D., S.Scr.L. 


Fourth Sunday after Easter 
The Kingdoms of Light and Darkness 


SYNOPSIS: (1) From the creation of the world, light and darkness have been opposed 

one to the other. 

(2) God gave to Adam and Eve hope in the victory of Him who would be 
the Light of the world. 

(3) Man has followed this Light through the centuries. 

(4) The Birth of Christ is the realization of God’s promise concerning 
the Light. 

(5) The members of the Messianic Kingdom are children of Light, and 
as such have serious obligations to shun the kingdom of darkness. 


Have we ever realized that the first words spoken by God, as recorded 
in the Bible, are: “Be light made’; that when light came into 
being, God saw that it was good, and that He then began the never- 
ending contrast—I might say, conflict—between light and darkness? The 
earth had been void and empty; darkness had covered the face of the 
deep, but at His words darkness retreated, and brilliant light, the victor, 
stood forth. 

Have we ever realized the warmth and cheeriness of this same crea- 
ture, light, as God’s chosen two, Adam and Eve, dwelt at peace with the 
world in the Garden? Over them shone by day the great light, the sun, 
and through the darkened branches in the night the moon flung its 
silvered stream. The world was bathed in light, for the God of lights 
watched over it. The souls of Adam and of his wife too were shining 
with the light of grace, for sin had not yet cast its shadow over them. 

There came a day, however, when from the souls of Adam and Eve 
light fled, and ugly darkness established its black rule over them. The 
king of darkness had won the first battle against the God of Light when 
our first parents went forth to walk in darkness. And as they went, 
they could see the cherubim standing at the very entrance of the Garden 
of light, brandishing a flaming sword which turned every way, to bar 
their return to their former home. 


Man’s Vain Quest for the Lost Light 


From that moment man began his long pilgrimage through the 
darkened forests of sin, over the towering mountain peaks of pride, ever 
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straining to catch a glimpse of that light of hope which had been prom- 
ised to Adam and Eve and which seemed to be just beyond the tantal- 
izing horizon. Faintly it shone in the distance, and many, wearying of 
the struggle, abandoned themselves to the darkness of despair and 
plunged into, never again to emerge from, the pathless forests of sin. 

Just when it appeared that all men were about to be lost in the en- 
veloping darkness, God raised up Noe, and to him He promised a reward 
that he in turn might encourage others to continue the search for the 
light of God’s salvation. He made a covenant with Noe that He would 
curse the earth no more by a flood and as proof of the truth of His prom- 
ise He placed in the heavens a great light, the rainbow—a symbol, as 
it were, of the Light which He in His own time would send among men. 

Even more detailed was the promise God made to another of his 
friends, Abraham. From him would come a posterity more numerous 
than the stars that shine above; from him would come One who would 
shine more brilliantly than the sun, who would in truth be called the 
Sun of Justice, the Light of the World. ‘Look up to heaven and number 
the stars.’ Look up to heaven, and behold the Star of the Morning 
that will usher in the dawn of a new day, to endure for ever. 

This Star, with the passage of time, grew larger. Men fastened their 
eyes on the light which began to throw its encouraging rays even upon 
those who were not numbered in the ranks of God’s Chosen People. 
“A Light of revelation to the Gentiles, and a glory for thy people Is- 
rael,’’ would He be called who was to be that Light of Salvation for all 
men. ‘‘A star shall rise out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall spring up from 
Israel.” ‘‘O house of Jacob, come ye, and let us walk in the light of the 
Lord. Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
be exercised any more to war.’ ‘And all nations shall come to the 
house of the Lord.” 


The Coming of the Promised Light 


Finally, the promise was realized, God’s word was fulfilled, the Light 
of the world came into the world. He shone in the darkness, but the 
darkness grasped it not. Jesus of Nazareth, born in the fullness of 
time, was the true Light that enlightens every man who comes into the 
world. He came to His own, and His own received Him not. But 
others received Him: “We have seen His star in the East and have come 
to worship Him.”’ The children of Light had turned their back on the 
Light and became, so many of them, children of darkness, while the 
children of darkness, the Gentiles, wearied of their plight and sought 
the security and guidance of the Divine Light. 

When Christ appeared on the Biblical stage, His message was one of 
light. Sometimes faint, sometimes dazzling, its rays pierced the dark- 
ness of pride, of hypocrisy, of opposition; they melted and healed and 
drew the hearts of many to Him, the source of their own brightness. 
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“The Light has come. . . in God” (John, iii. 19-21.) “Iam the Light of 
the world. He who follows Me does not walk in the darkness, but will 
have the light of life’ (John, viii. 12). 

We know the terror that filled the heart of Judas when he left the 
brightness of the Upper Chamber and the brightness of his Lord to 
plunge into the darkness of betrayal and despair. John tells us simply 
but impressively: ‘‘He went out quickly. Now it was night.’ Yes, 
it was night—the dark, black night of sin. 

It is not to be wondered at that, when Christ died, the sun disap- 
peared (Matt., xxvii. 45). For if man, the noblest creature here on 
earth, showed himself so hostile to God’s Light as to bring about its 
extinction, should not lifeless creation manifest its sympathy in some 
way for the suffering of its Creator’s Son? The Light of the World had 
gone out, chilled by man’s indifference and coldness; the light in the 
heavens could but hide itself in sorrow for Him and in shame for man. 


The Light Triumphant 


Two days later, however, when this great Light returned in a glorious 
flash to earth, the sun too, which had followed it into obscurity, now 
followed it into glory, and when the Risen Lord on Easter Sunday for 
ever conquered darkness, the sun could smile triumphantly from above. 

In a few words the Kingdom of God can be described: it is a kingdom 
of light; its King is the King of Light; its citizens are children of light. 
And we are its children. Its brightness, its cheeriness, its warmth, its 
life-giving rays, all are ours, for to this kingdom have we been called. 
Outside is darkness, the frightening darkness of sin; there is to be 
heard weeping and gnashing of teeth; there can be found alas! some 
children of the kingdom, of our Kingdom of Light! 

I think that we can appreciate in a practical way the importance of 
our remaining always true children of light, if we consider the difficul- 
ties and the discomfort which we experience during a blackout, and the 
relief which is ours when we hear the all-clear signal. We know that it 
would be a horrible existence to endure a continual blackout, that it 
would be something more than we could bear. Should we then become 
hardened to a blackout of sin? Should we even seek the opportunity 
to live for ever in such a blackout? Yet, if we introduce mortal sin into 
our lives, that is just what we do; we blackout God’s grace and light 
and life, we who are by vocation children of light, begotten by God’s 
own will to be, as it were, the first-fruits of His creatures. Therefore, 
experience, reason, grace, all testify that we should seek rather this 
light, the light of God’s help and presence. 

We pray for our dead: “May perpetual light shine upon them!” 
May we in this life experience the help of Divine Light! May we here be 
able sincerely to repeat the words of the Psalmist: ‘““Though I should 
walk in the midst of the shadow of death, I will fear no evils, for Thou 
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art with me!”” And may we in the next life be privileged not only to 
catch a glimpse of the New Jerusalem, but to dwell for ever with the 
Offspring of David, the bright Morning Star, in that city where there is 
no need of the sun or the moon, but where the glory of God is the light 
and the Lamb is the lamp thereof! 


Fifth Sunday after Easter 
Lip-Service to God 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Mere lip-service to country is condemned by men; lip-service to 
God is condemned by Christ. 
(2) “Their religion is vain,” says St. James in to-day’s Epistle. 
(3) Time-servers more dangerous to religion than professed atheists. 
(4) Examples of mere lip-service to God. 
(5) Right living is an excellent argument for the Church. 


We are all acquainted with that type of citizen whose patriotism 
consists solely in waving a flag, in making fiery speeches, and in de- 
nouncing the enemy in the bitterest terms. While others, far less voci- 
ferous than he, are serving in the armed forces of the nation or in one of 
the many essential citizen services, or giving generously to the Govern- 
ment and paying their taxes without a whimper and without cheating, 
he serves the country neither physically nor financially. His patrio- 
tism is only lip-patriotism; his devotion is solely vocal devotion. We 
say of him that he is either stupid in not realizing the emptiness of his 
words or dangerous in not giving tangible proof of his love of country. 


Christ’s Description of Lip-Servers 


Many centuries ago Christ, when speaking of the citizens of His 
Messianic Kingdom, described the same type of man, who, like the 
modern surface-patriot, shouted from the housetops that he was loyal 
to the Messiah, that he was proud of his membership in that Kingdom, 
that he gloried in being called a follower of Christ, but who did nothing 
to further the cause of that Kingdom, who was unwilling to make sac- 
rifices for the spread and triumph of that Kingdom. ‘By their fruits 
you will know them. Not everyone who says to Me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven; but he who does the will of My 
Father in heaven shall enter the kingdom of heaven.” Christ used 
strong language when He spoke of such people: “‘Depart from Me, you 
workers of iniquity! I never knew you.” He likened them to foolish 
people who built their house upon sand and who saw it come crashing 
down in ruins. One thing angered Christ, and that was mere lip-service 
to Himself and to His cause. Sins of human frailty were quickly 
blotted out when confessed from a sincere heart. “I never knew you. 
Depart, you workers of iniquity,” is His sentence on those who show 
mere lip-patriotism in the battle against the Evil One. 
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Perhaps we are not so familiar as we should be with a story which 
Christ told on another occasion and in which He had the same purpose, 
the urging upon us of the absolute necessity of meaning what we say, 
of “practising what we preach.” ‘‘A man,” began Christ, “had two 
sons. One of them he ordered to go to work in the vineyard. At first, 
the son refused: ‘I will not,’ but later he was sorry, and going did what 
his father had asked him. The other, when he heard the request of the 
father, promptly answered: ‘I go, sir,’ but did not go at all. Now,” 
concluded Christ, ‘‘which of the two did the father’s will, the first, who 
abruptly refused but then repented and obeyed, or the second, who 
promised obedience in words, but disobeyed in action?” I feel that He 
speaks in this story to so many to-day, to so many of our own Christians, 
yes, Catholics, who say and do not, who protest their love in words and 
deny it in their deeds. 


Hearers, Not Doers, of the Word 


James, too, in his Epistle speaks sharply of these Christians: they 
are hearers of the word and not doers; their religion is vain and useless, 
harmful to themselves and unprofitable to the faith which they profess. 
If it is true, as it is, that by their fruits they will be known, then the Day 
of Judgment will provide a startling experience for them. 

Am I wrong in saying that such people do far greater damage to the 
cause of religion than do even professed atheists or foes of religion? 
At least, among the latter are often to be found sincere humanitarians, 
living according to their consciences, which, it is true, are admittedly 
false. Moreover, religion can in opposing them plan its campaign in a 
definite, positive way. But when one has all the advantages of religion 
but fails to use them, when one professes vocally great admiration of 
and devotion to religion but neglects to practise it, a problem, a danger, 
is presented to religion which in the past has caused tremendous 
damage and always will do damage as long as such people are found in 
the ranks of Christians. 

To give an example, Christ not only advises but commands a love of 
the poor, of all men regardless of race or color; He orders us to love even 
our enemy. Now, what does a lip-follower of His do? He ignores or 
despises the poor, while at the same time he will speak of his great love 
for them and of the necessity of doing something for them. Does he 
really see Christ in the dirty slums of a city or in the poverty-stricken 
homes of the sharecroppers? Love of all men? Yes, in theory! 
But replies this man: “‘O, those Negroes, these Jews!’’ In this connec- 
tion, do we not have to admit to our shame that in their dealings with 
the Negro and with the poor Communists seem to have made a greater 
impression than we Christians, for while most of us have been talking, 
they have been doing, even though from a wrong motive? St. James 
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spoke sternly and plainly, and there can be no weakening of his words 
or his ideas: “That man’s religion is vain.” 


Denying the Word in Our Actions 


With many people, arguments for the Church based upon Sacred 
Scripture or theology may not prove convincing, especially when they 
are not supported by right conduct. Theologians can write huge tomes, 
and preachers can marshall whole series of quotations; yet, all their 
efforts may leave a prospective convert unmoved if he sees many failures 
on the part of Catholics to live a decent, upright life. In one sense, 
therefore, the best argument for the claims of the Church is to be found 
in the lives of her children rather than in the learning of her scholars. 
“Let every Catholic be Catholic in deed as well as in name, and the 
whole world will soon be at the feet of Christ.” 

There are thousands of men and women who profess to be opposed to 
all religion. They do not hesitate to say that they positively hate 
religion. And when we talk to such people, we find, surprisingly enough, 
that we agree with them in hating what they hate. They hate, and 
rightly so, that which often passes as religion—namely, cant, smugness, 
hypocrisy, intolerance. We too hate that type of religion, for it is noth- 
ing but sham religion, false religion, or, as St. James says, “vain reli- 
gion.” They profess to hate religion, but what they really hate is not 
religion but irreligion, pretended religion such as must disgust every 
honest man. 

For them, as I say, the best argument, at least in the beginning, is the 
argument of deeds—the argument of right conduct, of sincerity. What 
disgusts them is the carrying into practice of the belief that religion is 
only for Sunday, and consists in long, wordy prayers and pretended 
piety. This is not religion, and we must show them that this is not the 
Catholic religion. If we live the principles that Christ taught, we can 
convert the world, but only if we live these principles and not pay mere 
lip-service to them. 

To-day the world is looking for practical proof of the claims of Catholi- 
cism. Translate into deeds these words of St. James, and the world, 
perhaps in our own time, will pass from the kingdom of darkness to the 
Kingdom of glorious and everlasting Light. 


Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension 
The Virtues of Prudence and Vigilance 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The exercise of prudence and vigilance by the Church. 
(2) Peter had learned the importance of prudence and vigilance. 
(3) Examples from the Old Testament. 
(4) The Saints have practised these virtues, while heretics have not, 
(5) Importance for us. 
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Every now and then, there is brought to our attention a condemna- 
tion by the Church of some movement of a religious or quasi-religious 
character. At first, we may find ourselves wondering why this con- 
demnation—or this prohibition to practise, let us say, some new form of 
devotion—has been made. The object of the supporters of the new 
devotion may seem laudable, and, as far as we can determine, the cir- 
cumstances are above suspicion. On further investigation, however, 
or after some time has gone by, we find that the action of the Church 
was fully justified, and that certain dangers have been avoided which 
otherwise would have been allowed to develop. Or it may sometimes 
happen that certain movements upon which we look with suspicion are 
permitted or at least tolerated, when we would prefer to have the Church 
openly condemn these movements. Here, too, time proves that the 
policy of the Church was the right one, and that a condemnation such 
as we favored would have done more harm than good. The Church, as 
has so often and so truly been said, is a wise mother, wise with the wis- 
dom of the ages and Divine Wisdom to guide'her. 


St. Peter Inculcates Prudence and Vigilance 


This thought is suggested by the reading of the words of to-day’s 
Epistle, ‘Be prudent therefore and watchful in prayers,” found in what 
might be called, in a certain sense, the first Encyclical of the first Pope, 
St. Peter. These words immediately bring to our mind those other 
words spoken by Christ in the Garden of Gethsemani, and spoken, by 
the way, primarily to Peter who wrote to-day’s Epistle: ‘“‘Watch and 
pray, that you may not enter into temptation.” It seems that these 
words of Christ spoken in gentle reproof to Peter in the solemn moment 
of His Agony had burned themselves into his memory. ‘Watch and 
pray,” he could not forget them. Even in the following chapter of the 
same Epistle, he bids us: “Be sober, be watchful! For your adversary 
the devil, as a roaring lion, goes about seeking someone to devour.” 

“Be prudent and watchful.”” Would we be far wrong if we suggested 
that Peter in his repetition of these words was urging us to avoid the 
faults into which he himself had been so often led by his own impetu- 
osity, by his own imprudence? He may have in mind his impatient re- 
quest to walk upon the water, his boldness at the Last Supper, his attack 
on the servant of the high-priest, his questions as to the rewards that 
he was to receive and as to the future of John. And to warn us against 
similar dangers, he urges upon us prudence and watchfulness at all 
times. It was not that he neglected prayer, but he wanted our prayers 
and our whole life directed by a wisdom and a prudence that spring 
from God. ‘Be ready always with an answer to everyone who asks a 
reason for the hope that is in you.” Once more, wisdom, prudence, 
knowledge. ‘Behold, I am sending you forth like sheep in the midst 
of wolves. Be therefore wise as serpents, and guileless as doves.”” This 
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was the message and advice that Jesus gave when He sent His Apostles 
forth to conquer the world, and it is the message and advice which His 
Church from the time of Peter has never ceased to give. 


Prudence Emphasized in the Old Testament 


Prudence in their dealings with God and their fellow-men has always 
been characteristic of the Saints of both Biblical and later times. When 
Moses was about to lead the Israelites from Mount Sinai to the Prom- 
ised Land, he asked Hobab, who was familiar with the territory, to 
accompany them and to guide them. When he was on the southern 
frontier of Palestine, like a good general he sent scouts into the country 
to explore it and to bring back word about the people and the condition 
of their military preparedness. Josue, too, when appointed by God to 
succeed Moses, did not neglect ordinary precautions, but sent two spies 
into Jericho to obtain information about the city. In the Sapiential 
Books of the Old Testament (for example, in Proverbs and Ecclesias- 
ticus), we have whole chapters which advise prudence, wisdom, and the 
use of reason in our spiritual and material affairs. 

At this late date, it is very easy for us to lose sight of the great dangers 
and problems which faced the Infant Church when she began to spread 
out over the Roman Empire. We see her strongly established to-day, 
with her system fully organized, her code of laws and body of teachings 
carefully explained and defined, her contacts with non-religious institu- 
tions like governments guided by an experience of two thousand years. 
But in the beginning, without the aid of this tradition, the Church had 
innumerable problems to face and to solve, and this she did, for she was 
prudent and watchful and prayerful, as her first Pontiff advises us to-day. 


Prudence Emphasized in the History of the Church 


Consider the picture which is furnished us in the lives of the Saints— 
men and women like St. Francis de Sales, St. Theresa of Avila, St. John 
Bosco. Their sanctity was equalled by—one might almost say, was 
caused by—their practice of the virtue of prudence, by which they 
looked upon all things in their proper light and acted accordingly. Un- 
reasonable attachment to the things of the world was not found in their 
lives, and their spiritual affairs were always directed according to the 
promptings of grace and the guidance of the Church. 

Heresies very often meant simply the carrying to unreasonable ex- 
tremes of truths taught by God and His Church; and similarly those 
who propagated heresies were sometimes men and women who were 
bereft of prudence and vigilance and who became fanatics because of 
their failure, on the one hand, to exercise prudence and, on the other, to 
obey their superiors when they were warned of their danger. 

To-day, before the Church admits a young man into the ranks of her 
priests, she demands that he undergo a long training where he is closely 
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supervised by his superiors and carefully directed along the path of 
grace and prudence. There is no room for those who may be geniuses, 
but who lack the saving virtues of obedience and of what might well be 
called common sense. Sentimentality, imprudence, unwillingness to 
accept advice and correction, would bar anyone from the priesthood, 
where prudence, watchfulness, and love of prayer are of the greatest 
importance. The seminarians of to-day will guide the Flock of Christ 
to-morrow, and in this important task wisdom, vigilance and solid piety 
alone can assure the salvation of the shepherd and of the sheep. Well 
has the Church learned the lesson: ‘‘Be prudent and watchful in prayers.” 

If we grasp this idea which St. Peter conveys to us in his Epistle, we 
can understand why the Church severely forbids all devotions which are 
purely sentimental and not guided by prudence. Prayer is good; to 
urge men to pray is good, but chain letters are forbidden. Prayer for 
the dead is good; spiritualism is condemned. Preparation for the 
future is good; fortune-telling is sinful. Why the difference? Because 
of the presence or absence of the virtue of prudence. 

Conditions of our times are difficult; to survive, and to conquer evil, 
we must be level-headed, prudent. That means, to put it in modern 
fashion, to have our feet solidly fixed on the ground and our heart and 
mind fixed on heaven where God is. To put it in another way, we must 
set the ladder of our thoughts and aspirations, by which we would 
climb heavenward, firmly into the ground before starting our climb. 
That ladder we may call prudence. “Be prudent therefore and watch- 
ful in prayers.” 


Pentecost Sunday 
The Old Order and the New 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The tower of Babel and the Cenacle. 

(2) Explanation of the Jewish Feast of Pentecost. 

(3) Importance of Pentecost for the Apostles and the Church. 

(4) The Holy Spirit, Sanctifier of all who receive His gifts. 

(5) We, the temples of the Holy Spirit, should seek in prayer and 
sacrifice the divine fire that comes from the Holy Spirit. 

(6) Our need of the Holy Spirit as an advocate, a source of vocations, 
a restorer of peace and justice. 


The story of mankind as found in the Bible is not far advanced before 
we read the account of what took place when men attempted to build a 
tower at Babel that would reach even to the heavens. God was not 
pleased with them, and speaking in a mysterious fashion He said: 
“Come ye, therefore, let Us go down, and there confound their tongue, 
that they may not understand one another’s speech.” And then we 
read: ‘“‘And so the Lord scattered them from that place into all lands, 
and they ceased to build the city.’ To-day Babel is a synonym for 
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confusion, noise, unintelligible and unintelligent speech. The con- 
fusion of tongues which was brought about by God was an external 
symbol of men’s wickedness, and their consequent dispersion a punish- 
ment for their sins. 


Pentecost a Reversal of Babel 


In the Epistle for to-day, taken from the Acts of the Apostles (which 
by the way has well been called the Acts of the Holy Ghost), is found a 
story of the exact opposite, namely, the manifestation of Divine Power 
through the descent of the Holy Spirit with the consequent revelation 
of a new gift possessed by the Apostles, the gift of tongues. The old 
order had after all those centuries departed, and in its place stood a new 
order, the Kingdom of the Messiah. As confusion and dispersion had 
been the result of the old order of sin, so on the first Pentecost under- 
standing and unanimity were the immediate results of this new order. 
Pride now gave way to humility, for Babel had given way to the Cenacle. 

Among the Jews there was a feast called Pentecost, celebrated fifty 
days after the Passover. On that day all male Israelites were obliged 
to go to Jerusalem and to make offerings to the Lord in the Temple. 
The purpose of the feast was to thank God for the harvest, and also, as 
later tradition explained, to commemorate the giving of the Old Law to 
Moses on Mount Sinai. Would one be wrong in suggesting that both 
of these purposes fitted in excellently with the divine plan, which called 
for the acceptance on the first Christian Pentecost of the New Law 
previously given by the New Moses, Christ? Thousands of Jews had 
come from all parts of the Roman Empire to Jerusalem at that time, 
and they would return to their homes with the knowledge of that New 
Law and of the New Moses. 

When the Holy Ghost came down upon the Apostles in the form of 
tongues of fire, the prophecies of the Old Testament were fulfilled, as 
St. Peter was quick to point out to the amazed crowd: “I will pour 
forth of My Spirit. Your sons and your daughters shall prophesy. 
Your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams.”’ 
The Holy Ghost had spoken of the Christ, and now the army of the 
Christ would begin its march through the whole world. The Holy 
Ghost had led Christ into the desert where He was tempted; now He was 
to lead the Apostles into the world where they too would be tried and 
tempted. The Holy Ghost on the first Pentecost had descended in a 
ball of fire; now the Apostles would be subjected to the fire of suffering 
and persecution. Through this fire would men be purified and sancti- 
fied, prepared for the great vocation that was to be theirs, to become 
“a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people.” 
Before the coming of the Holy Ghost, the Apostles themselves were not 
quite ready for their work; uncertainty, hesitancy, lack of perfect un- 
derstanding, all needed to be removed, and this the Holy Spirit was to do. 
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Pentecost Is Called the Birthday of the Church 


In a certain sense, the first Pentecost may be called the birthday of 
the Church, for then its universal character was recognized by men 
from all over the Roman world. Its Founder had spoken of this char- 
acter on many occasions and His last message was: ‘‘You shall be wit- 
nesses for Me in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria and even to the 
very ends of the earth. Go into the whole world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature. Make disciples of all nations, and behold I am with 
you all days, even unto the consummation of the world.” The flame 
from the Pentecostal fire was to light up the darkness of the Catacombs; 
it was to change the murky gloom of sin among the barbarians into the 
brilliance of Christian Europe; it was to be, as it were, the star that 
would guide the missionaries to the North and to the South, to the East 
and to the West. It was more than the Cenacle that was illumined on 
that morning; it was the entire world. It was more than the little 
Apostolic group that began to speak with judgment, with understanding 
and clarity; it was the successors of that group who would guide the 
Church of God until the end of time. It was more than the few thou- 
sands of Jews that assembled around the Apostles and heard with minds 
illumined by faith the eternal truths of heaven; it was the countless 
millions who in days to come would have those truths presented and 
explained, and who on hearing would believe. We in this country 
celebrate the Fourth of July as our nation’s birthday; yet, we know 
that this day was but the climax of all that had gone before. So we 
Catholics may celebrate Pentecost as the birthday of our Church, not 
in the sense that she then appeared for the first time among men, but 
rather that then were fulfilled so many prophecies and promises made 
concerning her even in Old Testament times. 


The Importance of the Holy Spirit’s Coming 


The Church herself, as is to be expected, realizes the importance of 
the coming of the Holy Spirit. Before every undertaking, she prays: 
“Come, O Creator, Spirit blest. Holy Spirit, Lord of light. Come, O 
Holy Spirit, fill the hearts of Thy faithful.”” Her hymns she closes with 
an invocation to Him as One of Three who live eternally. She was sent 
to cast fire upon the earth; that fire, at the same time comforting and 
punishing, warming and cleansing, can be had only in the Divine Fire, 
the Fire of the Holy Spirit. 

As Catholics, we know that what is done by one of the Three Divine 
Persons is done by all. Yet, we attribute certain actions to each one of 
the Three; for example, we attribute to God the Father the work of 
creation, to the Son the work of Redemption, to the Holy Ghost the 
work of sanctification. Now, this last word means ‘“‘to make holy, to 
make saintly.” Therefore, we cannot reach our goal, which is sainthood 
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in the eyes of God, without the coéperation of the Holy Ghost. Pente- 
cost then, the Feast of the Holy Spirit, is the day for turning our thoughts 
to the source of all sanctity, to the cause of our sanctification, the Holy 
Ghost. The Jew of old would present himself at the Temple of Jeru- 
salem on his Pentecost. Should we ignore the Temple of the New 
Testament on this, the Christian Pentecost? The Jew of old would 
offer sacrifice on that day. The priest of the New Testament wears red 
vestments on Pentecost—the color of fire, it is true, but the color of 
blood too, and blood means sacrifice. We cannot be sanctified, be made 
saints, unless we are willing to sacrifice, and that is impossible without 
the help of the Spirit. 


The Gifts of the Holy Ghost 


Do we ever stop to think that the names of the seven gifts of the Holy 
Ghost are taken from a prophecy in the Book of Isaias, in which the 
Messiah is described, and that therefore we, by receiving these gifts, are 
permitted to share, in a certain sense, in the gifts with which the Messiah 
Himself was endowed? We pray that we may become God-like; our 
prayer is answered when into our souls are poured the seven gifts of the 
Spirit. 

Furthermore, not only do we receive from Him; we are in very truth 
the temples in which He dwells on earth. Fittingly we may say with 
the Psalmist: ‘“‘He hath not done in like manner to every nation” 
(Ps. cxlvii. 20). 

When Christ was speaking of His future coming, He said: ‘Because 
iniquity will abound, the charity of the many will grow cold.”’ It is to 
fortify ourselves against this danger that we often pray: “Come, O 
Holy Ghost, fill the hearts of Thy faithful, and kindle in them the fire 
of Thy love.” To-day more than ever, we need advice, comfort, con- 
solation; we stand in need of an advocate, an intercessor. To whom 
shall we turn but to Him who was promised by Christ and who should 
dwell with us, who should be known by us, for He dwells with us, and we 
in Him? 

On Pentecost this year, it is fitting that prayers be offered for a great 
increase in the number of vocations in our country and elsewhere. For 
while there is a crying need for priests at present, we hesitate even to 
think of the lamentable shortage that may follow upon this war. The 
missions need vocations; America needs vocations; Europe herself 
needs vocations. May all of us join in a great crusade for more and 
more priests to work in the kingdom of the Messiah! 

Yet another reason may be offered why this year the Feast of Pente- 
cost should mean so much to us. The world is at war; our beloved 
country stands in the thick of the fight. Surely the leaders of our nation, 
the leaders of the world, need our prayers. May the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of wisdom and light, of justice and fortitude, guide them, and 
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may He descend like a dove upon a war-torn world, bringing peace to 
armies, consolation to the afflicted, hope to the disheartened! It was 
just after He spoke of the Advocate, the Holy Spirit, that Christ gave 
that comforting promise: ‘‘Peace I leave you; My peace I give to you.” 
May He once more send to us this Divine Spirit of peace, to stay with us 
for ever! 


Trinity Sunday 
How Unsearchable Are Thy Ways! 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Background of the Epistle. 

(2) The incomprehensibility of God’s wisdom and judgments, as 
described in the Old Testament and in other parts of the New. 

(3) The mystery of the Most Holy Trinity denied because it is incom- 
prehensible. 

(4) To-day’s error is found not so much in refusal to believe as in 
refusal to act according to the truth, 

(5) Why we should avoid such an error. 

(6) God, though infinite, is close to us and binds Himself as if He were 
our debtor. 

(7) Practical conclusions. 


In order to appreciate better the thought of St. Paul in to-day’s 
Epistle, it is necessary to consider what he had just said in the preceding 
sections of his Epistle to the Romans. From the beginning of the ninth 
chapter he had been. treating of the history and the future of the Jews. 
They had been chosen by God as His people, not because of any merit 
of their own but because of His great love for them. This choice was 
therefore entirely free on His part, and when He saw that many of them 
rejected Him, He in turn rejected them and turned to the Gentiles. The 
non-Jewish Christians, however, should not boast because He had called 
them to salvation, but in humility and love should obey His law and 
abide in His goodness. Despite their disobedience, God continued to 
love the Jews in a special way, and promised that the remnant, the holy 
seed, would be saved. 


The Mystery of God’s Ways 


In this series of events, therefore, we have a manifestation of God’s 
mysterious power working in a manner entirely beyond our comprehen- 
sion: His selection of the Jews, their disobedience, His rejection of them 
and His election of the Gentiles, His threat to the latter lest they also 
fall away, and finally His second acceptance of the Jews as His friends 
and followers. By reason of the unbelief of the Jews, the Gentiles were 
converted to God; the rejection of the former was the occasion of the 
acceptance of the latter, and this acceptance would be the occasion of 
the final conversion of the Israelites (Rom., xi. 30-32). 
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It is no wonder, then, that Paul, who had been deeply moved by his 
love of his fellow-countrymen, the Jews, and of his co-religionists, the 
Gentiles, and whose heart had been tortured by the infidelity of the 
former and thrilled by the conversion of the latter, was now electrified 
by the triumphant thought of final salvation for Jew and Gentile. No 
wonder that he cried out in exultant tones: ‘‘O the depth of the riches 
of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! How incomprehensible 
are His judgments and how unsearchable His ways!’ No wonder that 
he, standing, as it were, in the highest heavens and peering into eternity, 
flung to us those flaming words: ‘‘For from Him and through Him and 
unto Him are all things. To Him be the glory forever, Amen.” 


The Incomprehensible Nature of God 


In so describing the wisdom and knowledge of God, St. Paul was fol- 
lowing in the steps of all the sacred writers before him. With them 
God is infinite, His attributes incomprehensible to mortal man. By 
the ancient Jews it was believed that a glimpse of God would result in 
death, so overwhelming would it be. Job, the Psalms, Proverbs, and 
the other Sapiential Books, all proclaim in inspired yet inadequate 
language the immensity and the greatness of God. Job, in particular, 
presents that idea in terms which, it is true, are majestic and magnificent 
but which reveal the limitations of human speech and ideas. It is in 
that Book, too, that God teaches the lesson that, as Isaias expressed it, 
His thoughts are not our thoughts, nor our ways His ways. The Cath- 
olic Church is but continuing the inspired teaching of the Bible when 
she proclaims that between us and God there is a gap which the human 
mind with all its faculties cannot completely bridge. 

In particular, the great mystery of the Most Holy Trinity is so far 
beyond man’s understanding that its very existence has been denied for 
thousands of years by those who have been tenacious otherwise in hold- 
ing to the doctrine of Monotheism. I refer, of course, to the Jews. We 
know that the educated Jew of Old Testament times, and this term 
meant education in Holy Scripture, had many correct ideas about God, 
for he learned them from his inspired Bible; yet, if to him had been 
clearly revealed, as it was to the Jews of Christ’s time, the mystery of 
the Trinity, he perhaps would have turned away and refused to believe 
in such a doctrine as being altogether impossible and contradictory. 
Not properly realizing that God’s nature is infinite, he would have said: 
“TI cannot understand it, therefore it cannot be.”’ In our own day, those 
Protestants who deny the Trinity are usually cultured and in a certain 
sense learned; yet, they too refuse to accept the doctrine of a Triune 
God. Because their reason seems to tell them it is impossible, because 
they themselves cannot fathom the depths of God’s nature, they remain 
unitarian in fact, if not always in name. 
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Scientific Attitude towards Mysteries To-Day 


It is to be admitted that because of world conditions most scientists 
are showing a tendency towards conservatism, whereas previously many 
were most radical in their theories. Very rarely does one hear the charge 
made now: “Because the human mind cannot grasp a certain teaching, 
that teaching must be false, for the human mind is unlimited in its 
powers.” World events are too cataclysmic to permit a sceptical or an 
atheistic attitude; men are realizing more than ever that, if human af- 
fairs almost defy solution, they should not brush aside the claims of 
religion merely because they involve acceptance of incomprehensible 
truths. 

I would say, then, that to-day we should concern ourselves not so 
much with mere teaching of the truths of God’s nature and attributes, 
as with the manner in which we should live these beliefs. For while 
most of us believe in God, sometimes we are apt to act in a manner that 
contradicts our belief. Because we do not understand why God per- 
mits so much suffering even among the innocent, we are tempted to 
criticize. Because we do not understand why He permits His work 
among men to be destroyed overnight by jealousy, human frailty, calam- 
ities of nature, or the catastrophe of war, we yield to discouragement. 
We forget, it may be said in a few words, that His plans, His thoughts, 
His knowledge, being infinite are, as St. Paul says, incomprehensible 
and unsearchable. We agree heartily with the negative answer to the 
question proposed by Paul: ‘“‘Who has been God’s counsellor and to 
whom is He indebted?” We find it impossible to imagine that anyone 
at any time should have been consulted by God or should have placed 
Him under obligation. For we know that God is as far above mortal 
man ‘‘as heaven is above the earth.’’ But because we do not under- 
stand God’s ways, we lapse into fear and doubt. 


St. Paul on Loving Acquiescence in God’s Will 


Paul gives us two reasons why that should not be our experience: 
the first is that God is infinitely wise and all-knowing, He is independent of 
and superior to the wisest of human beings; the second is that from Him 
and through Him and unto Him are all things, all things without excep- 
tion. It would not be out of place here to call attention to the close 
connection between the description of God’s power and the beautiful 
doxology, with which Paul closes this section of his Epistle: ‘‘Unto Him 
are all things. To Him be the glory forever, amen.” All things are His, 
and from all things should go the glory that is rightfully His. 

When we offer this glory to God, we have still another manifestation 
of a divine attribute, that of mercy. For although, as has been said, we 
do not have a strict claim upon Him, yet He permits us to have a quasi- 
claim upon Him. He who is the Infinite Creditor to the entire world, is 
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so merciful that He binds Himself as our debtor for the little things we 
do for Him. He who is infinite permits us who are His creatures to 
claim a recompense from Him. Well may we cry out in contemplation 
of this mercy: ‘‘O the depth of the riches of God’s mercy! How incom- 
prehensible and how unsearchable!”’ 

When he had brought to a close the passage that is read to-day, Paul 
began to present moral considerations for the guidance of his Roman 
readers. I think that very appropriately this homily, too, could be 
brought to a close by a repetition of Paul’s words with which he made 
the transition from speculative to practical truths: “I exhort you there- 
fore, brethren, by the mercy of God, to present your bodies as a sacrifice, 
living, holy, pleasing to God—your spiritual service. And be not con- 
formed to this world, but be transformed in the newness of your mind, 
that you may discern what is the good and acceptable and perfect will 
of God” (Rom., xii. 1-2). 








Book Reviews 


Faith and Science.—The opposition of 
science to religion by and large has 
waned, and yielded to the contrary view 
that science in many ways gives positive 
witness to the truth of religion. How- 
ever, if we take science in the sense in 
which it is mostly understood at the 
present, it can have no direct bearing on 
religious problems. Empirical science in 
its last analysis is only refined sense 
knowledge and accordingly cannot 
transcend the realm of sense experi- 
ence. Concerned only with factual 
existence it makes no pronounce- 
ments on metaphysical issues. Science, 
thus, is neutral in relation to religion. 
The two are simply incommensurate. 
Any excursion of science into the field 
of religion is pure trespassing. By the 
same token, the reverse likewise holds 
good. On this level there can be no 
clashes between science and religion, 
because there are no real contacts, 
though mistakenly man may assume 
the contrary. Confusion here arises 
when the popular speech which the Bible 
uses is taken as rigorously scientific 
terminology. In this case, fact is not 
opposed to fact but one form of expres- 
sion to another, the fact really being the 
same but described in different ways. 
Heated as the dispute may become, it 
hinges merely on the meaning of words. 

Withal, science taken in this restricted 
sense is not the only type of human 
knowledge, and the questions which it 
leaves open can be answered by the use 
of other means than those at the com- 
mand of empirical research. Specula- 
tion reaches out to the realities lying 
behind and supporting the phenomenal 
world. Speculative knowledge in many 
instances deals with the same objects 
with which religion is concerned. On 
this plane contacts, therefore, between 
science and religion are not only possible 
but inevitable. In view of this fact the 
declaration of the Church that there can 


be no contradiction between science and 
faith takes on vital significance. 

The so-called conflicts between science 
and faith, accordingly, are only apparent, 
due to overzealousness either on the part 
of the exponents of faith or the pro- 
tagonists of science. Though much has 
been made of this warfare between 
theology and science, it merely bespeaks 
human shortcomings. In a small but 
meaty volume Dr. Agar gives us an in- 
structive and scholarly account of the 
outstanding controversies in this field, 
and in general of the historical relations 
between the Church and the world of 
science. As befits a scholar, his treat- 
ment of the subject is unbiased. The 
conclusion at which he arrives is that 
these disputes could have been avoided 
if both parties had practised greater self- 
restraint and made no claims beyond 
the evidence on hand. He also finds 
that the representatives of the Church 
have as a rule manifested remarkable 
openmindedness and shown themselves 
singularly free from anything resembling 
dogmatic intransigence. Nevertheless, 
his warning to learn from the past is not 
out of place. In fact, it assumes a prac- 
tical relevancy in relation to the contro- 
versy as to the extent of evolution now 
going on. 

Indeed, the chief aim of the book 
seems to be to make a plea for more 
liberal views with regard to evolution. 
Of course, what is meant more specifi- 
cally is the extension of the evolutionary 
principle to the body of man—the soul, 
it goes without saying, being entirely 
out of the question. While, as far as the 
reviewer can see, there are no doctrinal 
grounds militating against such a wide 
application of the theory, there do exist 
difficulties of biblical interpretation 


a ~ 4 Catholicism and the Progress a 
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which to him are still a stumbling block, 
though he feels that they will be dissi- 
pated by further exegetical study. The 
official stand of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties in the matter seems to be determined 
more by reasons of prudence and expe- 
diency than by dogmatic considerations. 
A parallel case would be the attitude of 
the Church towards cremation, which 
plainly is prompted by prudential rea- 
sons. Still, even in conservative quar- 
ters a strong drift in the direction of a 
fuller acceptance of the evolutionary 
doctrine is discernible. Thus, Father 
Boyer, S.J., who previously had severely 
condemned this extreme construction of 
the theory, in the latest edition of his 
“‘De Deo Creante et Elevante’’ (Rome, 
Gregorianum, 1940) states that in the 
formation of the first human body the 
instrumental participation of lower forms 
of animal life need not be absolutely re- 
jected. The Church here as in other 
matters proceeds with traditional cau- 
tion and delays the final verdict until 
further scientific evidence is available. 
A very useful bibliography with critical 
notes and an excellent outline for study 
are attached. 

A postscript to a review may be some- 
thing of a novelty, but, I think, in this 
case it is justified. In the conclusion the 
author pleads fervently for a greater 
interest, on the part of Catholics, in 
science. Such a plea in the opinion of 
the reviewer, though a fine gesture, is 
likely to be futile. Love of science is an 
inborn trait, which, if present, can be 
encouraged and fostered but which can- 
not be instilled into a mind devoid of the 
scientific temper. A scientist chooses his 
career from an innate enthusiasm for 
scientific research, irrespective of any 
other consideration. Naturally, there 
always will be Catholics inspired by a 
true love for science, but I fail to see 
that religion has anything to do with 
such a disposition. I am not sure that 


the particular mentality engendered by 
faith would be favorable to the spirit of 
scientific inquiry. The Catholic is in 
the happy possession of truth. What 
you have, you do not need to seek. To 
this may be added that science (let it be 


understood that we are speaking of posi- 
tive and empirical science, the only kind 
of science recognized by our contem- 
poraries) deals with things pertaining to 
the material and temporal world, which 
to the Christian mind are after all of 
minor importance. Our age is beginning 
to see that it has pinned its faith in vain 
on science and is turning to philosophy 
and theology. 

If Catholics do not furnish their quota 
of scientists or scholars, this need not 
distress or alarm us, for scholarship is 
not an essential note of the true Church. 
We rightly discount what Edison, Bur- 
bank and Steinmetz said about the im- 
mortality of the soul, because, scientists 
as they are, in the sphere of metaphysics 
they have no authority. In like manner, 
a Catholic scientist as scientist is com- 
petent only within his province. St. 
Thomas himself was distrustful of mere 
authority and calls it the weakest of all 
arguments. The specialist’s authority 
extends only to his specialty. Von Hert- 
ling once remarked: ‘‘A single scientist, 
who in a signal manner advances science, 
whose name rings down the corridor of 
time and who proves himself a true son 
of the Church, outweighs volumes of 
apologetical lore.’’ If this were true and 
the Church did have to depend on the 
testimony of such men, the situation 
would be discouraging, for scientists of 
this calibre are exceedingly scarce. 
Luckily it is not so, and even the most 
renowned scientist outside of his specialty 
is worth no more than his arguments. 
This is not meant to discourage Catholic 
students from devoting themselves to 
science, but it may serve as a warning 
against exaggerated hopes. I suppose it 
will be admitted that Erich Wasmann, 
S.J., was a scientist of high merit, who 
was listened to with the greatest respect 
by his fellow-scientists as long as he set 
forth the results of his scientific investi- 
gations. But the moment he drew a 
conclusion favorable to the theistic 
world-view, they shook their venerable 
heads in disapproval. Mockingly they 
said: ‘‘Now the scientist ceases and the 
Jesuit speaks.”” The prestige of Was- 
mann the scientist was not able to pro- 
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cure a hearing for Wasmann the Catho- 
lic. By all means let us have more 
Catholic scientists and scholars, though 
I do not know how we are going to get 
them; but let us not fool ourselves that 
our scholarship will convert the world. 
That will be more surely achieved by the 
plain teaching of Christian doctrine. 
Mr. Adolf A. Berle, Assistant Secretary 
of State, voiced the most urgent need 
of our days when he declared: ‘‘The 
world at this moment is not looking for 
another great scientist. It is looking, 
instead, for a great saint.” 

CHARLES BRUERL,, PH.D. 


Word-Pictures of the Cenacle.'—The 
author of “In the Shadow of Our Lady 
of the Cenacle” notes in her Foreword 
that the title of her volume “is sug- 
gested by the parting message of the 
Venerable Foundress of the Cenacle, 
Mother Thérése Couderce. It clearly de- 
fines the place of her daughters in the 
Church.” A ‘Note’ bereupon explains 
(p. 229, Note 1) as follows the outlook of 
Mother Thérése: “I beg of God that 
we may always avoid ostentation, and 
do good in a hidden way (dans l’ombre), 
looking upon ourselves always as the 
most lowly in the Church of God.” 
Commenting upon ‘‘dans l’ombre,’”’ the 
Note continues: ‘In the Scriptural 
sense, to be in the shadow symbolizes 
more than humility. To be in the shadow 
is to be protected from the sun, sheltered 
from persecution and temptation, to be 
strengthened in sufferings and fatigue, 
to be where is the sweetest fruit of 
heavenly life. To draw into the solitude 
of Retreat in the gardens and chapels of 
the Cenacle is to have all this.” 

Another note (no. 4) on the same page 
indicates perhaps more clearly the pur- 
pose of the Society, when referring to 


1JIn the Shadow of Our Lady of the 
Cenacle. By Helen M. Lynch, Religious 
of the Cenacle. Published in Com- 
memoration of the First Half-Century 
of the Cenacle in America, 1892-1942. 
Introduction by The Very Reverend 
Edward J. Walsh, C.M., LL.D., Litt.D., 
President, St. John’s University (The 
Paulist Press, New York City, xiii + 
249 pp.). 


“Father John Peter Stephen Terme, co- 
founder of the Society of Our Lady of 
the Retreat in the Cenacle.”’ This re- 
viewer has italicized the words “the 
Retreat” in order to indicate more spe- 
cifically the purpose of the Society—a 
purpose still more fully declared in the 
third paragraph of page 1: ‘The So- 
ciety has had many proofs of God’s help 
and direction, both in trial to make it 
worthy and in blessings to reassure and 
guide it onward and upward. Its his- 
tory is the life story of a succession of 
consecrated souls who have been instru- 
ments of Divine Providence for working 
out its spiritual mission, which is ex- 
pressed by the phrase: The Giving of 
Retreats.”” This history is interestingly 
detailed in the present beautiful volume, 
in the highly varied story of the work 
achieved in Europe and, in the past 
nearly fifty years, in America. In the 
Introduction by the Very Rev. Father 
Walsh, C.M., we read: “After nearly 
fifty years of zealous work in the United 
States, the Congregation of Our Lady 
of the Retreat in the Cenacle stands 
fixed and solid in the Church of America, 
and in the marvelous growth of the 
Kingdom of God in our part of the great 
Vineyard. . . . In southern France, the 
Congregation was born, as were its first 
disciples, and now after a century and a 
quarter it has stretched out to reach the 
uttermost parts of the earth, reaching 
the Western World just shortly after 
receiving the supreme sanction of the 
Church from the Holy Father, Leo XIII. 
. .. There is more than interesting and 
religious chronology in the work before 
us. The practice of making Retreats—the 
Retreat Movement—is so familiar to us, 
so much a part of the normal spiritual 
life of the Church, that we may forget 
the fact that it is, in its splendid develop- 
ment, a special manifestation of the 
spiritual character of our own day... 
(and) the Sisters of the Cenacle have 
played a significant réle in that develop- 
ment. ... Their Retreats for Women are 
known throughout the country, and they 
have inspired many other Communities 
to propagate the idea, certainly to the 
significant benefit of souls.” 
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The present reviewer has desired, by 
the previous quotations, to signalize the 
value of the great work achieved by 
these Sisters, in view of the curious fact 
that their name (Our Lady of the 
Cenacle) is not mentioned in the “New 
Catholic Dictionary” issued in the year 
1929, which gives (page 716) the similar 
titles: Our Lady of Perpetual Help, Our 
Lady of Ransom, Our Lady of the Elms, 
Our Lady of the Holy Rosary, Our Lady 
of the Lake, Our Lady of Lake College, 
Our Lady of the Snow, Our Lady of 
Victory. How this oversight occurred 
it is not easy to surmise, in view of the 
fact that in ‘‘The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia” (Vol. III, p. 518) there is nearly 
a column accorded to ‘‘Cenacle, Religious 
of the,’”’ in which we read: ‘‘The year 
1892 saw the first foundation in America, 
at New York.” 

The present volume is attractively 
printed and bound and contains thirteen 
attractive full-page illustrations. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


A Companion to the Summa.'—St. 
Thomas Aquinas has often been called 
the teacher for everyman. Never does 
one see the fitness of this description 
more clearly than when reading the 
pages of Fr. Farrell. In the pages of 
the “Companion to the Summa” we 
can almost see the Angelic Doctor 
walking through our streets and high- 
ways of the modern world, as centuries 
ago he walked the roads and lanes of 
medieval Europe. And now, as then, 
he discourses on the problems that come 
before the minds and thoughts of every- 
one, learned and unlearned alike. He 
is at home in every age, in every coun- 
try, in every society, for his teachings 
are drawn from sources of divine and 
human wisdom. 

This is not to say that Thomas does 
not need an interpreter to the modern 





1A Companion to the Summa. Vol. 
I. The Architect of the Universe (Cor- 
responding to the Summa Theologica, 
I). By Walter Farrell, O.P., S.T.D., 
S.T.M., Member of the Thomistic 
—_—— Sheed & Ward, New York 
ity. 


mind. No one has surpassed him in 
putting the deepest problems into 
language that truly sparkles with 
clarity. No one has equalled him in 
stating the answers to vexing questions 
with a readiness and fullness that never 
fail to fill the mind with wonder. 
Nevertheless, the subjects of Thomas 
are profound, his language is technical, 
his treatment is scientific. If his wis- 
dom is to be made available for the lives 
and interests of our people of to-day, he 
must be translated into the language of 
our times. And moreover, his thoughts 
must be explained and applied to the 
difficulties and dangers that beset our 
age. 

Fr. Farrell, as is well known from his 
two previous volumes on the Moral 
Theology of St. Thomas, is singularly 
gifted as an interpreter of the Summa 
to the men and women, the clergy and 
laity, of our generation. In the busy 
and hurried life of to-day, one of our 
chief needs is such a guide to the great- 
est thoughts and the most helpful di- 
rections that have become the heritage 
of humanity. The tragic years through 
which the world is now living bring 
the momentous questions of origin and 
destiny ever more urgently before the 
mind. To a civilization busy about 
many things, Thomas has much to say 
of the one necessary thing; to the peoples 
assailed by many evils, he has much to 
say of the means of spiritual peace and 
happiness. We are fortunate, there- 
fore, to possess in Fr. Farrell’s ‘‘Com- 
panion”’ the wisdom of the past in the 
language of to-day, or rather the truths 
of eternity offered as light, healing and 
comfort to our sorely tried times. 

The present volume discourses of 
God, the angels and man, and the 
world. How important this is, Fr. 
Farrell himself has well expressed in 
saying: ‘Unless a man know about 
God, he cannot know the important 
things about either the world or him- 
self.” Fr. Farrell’s constant aware- 
ness of the contemporary scene with its 
ideas and errors, its tragedies and needs, 
lends a special interest to this volume. 

J. A. McHueg, O.P. 
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Colored Catholics in the United 
States..—This volume is an excellent 
presentation of the present status of 
work among the Colored Catholics of the 
United States. It is more than that. 
It is in no small measure a history of 
Catholic efforts in behalf of the Colored 
over many past decades. Father Gillard 
writes with the authority and conviction 
of one who has thoroughly absorbed his 
subject. 

The many up-to-date statistics in the 
volume are the fruit of an elaborate sur- 
vey conducted by the author before un- 
dertaking the writing of his book. Al- 
ready in 1929 he had surveyed the same 
field, publishing his findings in ‘The 
Catholic Church and the Negro.” The 
author notes a one-hundred-fold in- 
crease during the interim. 

Among topics given special attention 
are the following: Retrogression and 
Progress; Congregations and Missions; 
Migration and the Fate of the Migrating 
Negro; Personnel and Organizations; 
Schools, and Social Welfare Activities. 
Official documents are repeatedly quoted. 
Thus, there are citations from the Sacred 
Consistorial Congregation, from the Bal- 
timore Councils, and from a number of 
Pontiffs. More than likely, Father Gil- 
lard was much encouraged in his task of 
writing his volume by the following words 
of the reigning Pontiff, Pius XII, found 
in his Encyclical, Sertam Lztitiz, ad- 
dressed to the American Hierarchy on 
the occasion of its 150th anniversary: 
‘“‘We confess that we feel a special pa- 
ternal affection, which is certainly in- 
spired of Heaven, for the Negro people 
dwelling among you; for in the field of 
religion and education we know that they 
need special care and comfort and are 
deserving of it. We therefore invoke an 
abundance of heavenly blessings on and 
we pray for the fruitful success of those 
whose generous zeal is devoted to their 
welfare.” 

The author has formed some very 
definite opinions regarding certain thorny 
questions in the field of race relations. 
Witness, for instance, the following: 

1By John T. Gillard, S.S.J., Ph.D. 
(The Josephite Press, Baltimore, Md.). 





“As far as the Catholic educational out- 
look for the Negro is concerned, where 
legally possible there must be no diminu- 
tion of effort to erase entirely the ‘color 
line’ in all Catholic institutions of learn- 
ing. Outside of States which have segre- 
gation laws, all parochial, high, college, 
and university educational facilities 
must be made available to Negroes if 
they are able to meet the same require- 
ments as those demanded of white pupils.” 

Wholehearted praise is given to those 
who have devoted their energies to the 
Negro apostolate. But there is criticism, 
too. ‘The sad fact is,” says the author, 
“that barely half a dozen communities 
of priests and hardly a dozen com- 
munities of nuns are still carrying the 
larger burden of the Colored Missions 
in this country. ... A conclusion which 
must be drawn from this survey is that 
some others who could and should be in 
the field are not even eleventh-hour 
laborers.” 

Among the suggestions made for 
furthering Catholic work for the Colored 
in future is the establishment of a central 
organization or office which can speak 
the Catholic mind with a representative 
voice. Specifically, a Race Relations 
Department in the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference is suggested. The 
author himself might well have or- 
ganized such a Department. But it was 
decreed otherwise. Scarcely was his 
book from the press than this brilliant 
young Josephite and zealous worker in 
behalf of the Colored race, was suddenly 
called to his reward.? 

EpcGarR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., Pa.D. 


2 Readers who recall the many inspir- 
ing articles which the late Father Gillard 
contributed to this REview will join in 
our fervent Requiescat in pace.—Ept- 
TORS, 

Holding Up the Hills..—Readers in- 
terested in pioneer days typical of 
thousands of communities in the Middle 
West will be delighted with Father 
Leo R. Ward’s gallery of portraits, 
“Holding Up the Hills.” As the sub- 
title explains, it is ‘‘the biography of a 
neighborhood”—a region settled by 

1 Sheed and Ward, New York City. 
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Irish families. Father Ward, who is a 
native of this region, knows this area 
well, and he has succeeded admirably 
in making this little world come to life 
again with its peculiar atmosphere and 
local color. 

Since the settlers rolled in from 
Ireland and from Canadian settlements 
of Irish extraction, a genuinely natural 
and live Catholic atmosphere pervades 
these portraits of the men and women 
who pass before us here. We are made 
to see and marvel at their endurance 
under the privations of pioneer days, at 
their growth in wealth, their generosity 
in building churches and schools, their 
neighborliness towards one another and 
the stranger, and their hard-muscled 
strength in wresting a living from the 
soil. ‘‘Most of the people were poor, 
but hardly any one was wretchedly 
poor,” the author explains; “and no 
one that belonged to our neighborhood 
was allowed to suffer.” 

Among the tenderly drawn portraits 
of the men and women whose names and 
faces were familiar to the author as a 
boy, are two who are counterparts and 
typical of the group, Granger and his 
cousin. Granger is a big, natural-born 
farmer, who loves his farm and works 
it with gladness. He has good judgment 
and possesses a fund of practical knowl- 
edge, and thus his farm prospers more 
and more. His cousin, however, though 
working just as steadily in his way, 
passes into years without realizing much 
more than a living from his land. But 
the worldly riches he fails to amass is 
compensated for abundantly by a rich 
harvest of friendships; for he had a 
talent for seeing the good in others and 
being kind to them. 

Another typical character—one needed 
to round out every community—is J. J. 
He lives up in the region where the soil 
is more stubborn and yields its crops 
more grudgingly. Yet, he will give 
away his stove if he hears of a family 
shivering in the cold as the winter 
blasts roar over the northern plain 
States. And in his case his neighbors 


feel that his charity covers a multitude 
of sins; 


for, seeing his neighborliness, 


they close an eye to his periodical 
drinking bouts. 

Towards the end of this pleasant 
book, the author pictures the de- 
scendants of these hardy pioneers 
fighting grimly to hold on to their land 
during the great drought and dust 
storms of 1934. “I seem to see men 
holding up the hills,” he remarks, and 
adds that the battle of these pioneers 
is being fought all over again. The 
farmers of Southern Iowa are fighting 
for what has become the problem of 
their hills—‘‘ownership, the chance of 
ownership, and the freedom and security 
that comes with ownership.” 

VirciL R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., PH.D. 


The Oneness of Man.—If in any 
science man should be focal, it is in 
psychology, and yet by some strange 
paradox it is from this domain that he 
has come to be almost completely 
banished. Few modern psychologists 
will do him the honor to admit that he 
is the subject of their study. Not even 
a self is mentioned which might serve 
as a central point of reference to unify 
the processes which are set forth as if 
they existed in theirown right. The re- 
sult is that psychology as it is very often 
studied in our days fails to make sense. 

Psychology is the study of man. 
That is the view which has always been 
upheld by Thomism, and it represents 
the only sane and really workable con- 
ception of the science. Moderns are 
beginning to appreciate the inadequacy 
of the many schools of psychology 
which have sprung into being, but they 
are unable to find the way back to the 
true position. Their groping efforts 
will be aided by an exposition of Thomis- 
tic psychology going back to the original 
sources and at the same time restating 
it in modern terms. Keenly alive to 
the needs of the time, Father Brennan 
has given us just such a presentation of 
Thomistic psychology.! The work is 


1 Thomistic Psychology. A  Philo- 
sophic Analysis of the Nature of Man. 
By Robert Edward Brennan, O.P., 
Ph.D. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York City). 
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entirely new, and not a revision of the 
author’s ‘‘General Psychology” which 
has won great favor as a textbook by 
reason of its many excellent features, and 
particularly on account of its close ad- 
herence to Thomistic thought. The 
present volume transcends the scope of 
the previous one, and sets itself the 
special task of restoring psychology to 
sanity by focusing it on its proper and 
rightful object. The aim and character 
of the treatise are suggested in the sub- 
title, which appropriately defines psy- 
chology as ‘‘a philosophic analysis of the 
nature of man.’”’ That is the very lesson 
which our generation of psychologists 
will have to learn, and if they open 
their minds to this all-important insight, 
the present-day confusion will end, and 
there will no longer be an indefinite 
number of schools of psychology but only 
one school, as it should be in view of the 
obvious fact that there is and can be 
only one legitimate subject of psycho- 
logical investigation—man, who must 
dominate the psychological horizon, and 
to the understanding of whose nature 
all empirical research must be made 
subservient. 

The author goes about his task in the 
right manner. As mentioned before, 
he brings to life the text both of St. 
Thomas and Aristotle, and interprets 
their words in lucid fashion to the con- 
temporary mind, which has become 
utterly estranged from philosophical 
speculation and requires in this respect 
some radical readjustments. 
means, however, does Father Brennan 
commit the mistake of ignoring the 
results of later research; on the con- 
trary, he embodies them in the tradi- 
tional system and shows how they take 
on new meaning and relevance in the 
light of Thomism. In an interesting 
chapter the vagaries of modern psy- 
chology are described and traced to 
their beginnings, which are always found 
in some misconception of the unity of 
man. This same misconception is also 
the reason why the mind-body relation 
remains an insoluble mystery to psy- 
chologists following the traditions of 
Descartes. 


By no - 


From the pages of Father Brennan’s 
volume we get a real picture of man, and 
learn to comprehend him in his totality 
and integrity. We see him as a personal 
agent, and not merely as a reaction- 
mass. Since the shadow of man falls 
on everything in this world, the right 
interpretation of human nature must 
have far-reaching repercussions in all 
departments of human knowledge. It 
will serve as a corrective to the numerous 
errors of our age, most of which stem 
from a distorted notion of man. 

This refreshing and yet solid study of 
Thomistic psychology will be highly 
valued by students of Scholastic philos- 
ophy, for it brings home to them again 
the vitality and adaptability of its prin- 
ciples; but, what is more, its sympa- 
thetic attitude towards the many 
genuine achievements of modern em- 
pirical research and its hospitality to 
all well-established discoveries is likely 
to make many friends among those 
who so far have been indifferent, if not 
hostile, to everything savoring of 
Scholasticism. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, Pu.D. 


A Capable Teacher.—That in ‘The 
School of Love’! Father Kane is both a 
capable and a captivating teacher is not 
merely attested by Father Gillis, C.S.P., 
in the four pages of his admirably 
phrased Foreword to this volume, but is 
happily illustrated, as well, by the author 
throughout his volume. 

Thus, we find Father Gillis noting, 
inter alia, that ‘‘Father Kane has ob- 
viously read widely, absorbing—I think 
automatically and unconsciously—the 
best thought of the masters of the spirit- 
ual life, and it is evident that he has 
returned by predilection to the greatest 
source of all, the Sacred Scriptures, for 
doctrine and inspiration. The reader 
will notice that the Old and New Testa- 
ments are the warp and woof, the blood 
and bone, sinew and marrow, body and 


1 The School of Love. By John A. 
Kane, Rector of St. Anastasia’s Church, 
Newtown Square, Pennsylvania (St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 
xvi + 171 pages). 
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soul, of the present volume, ‘The School 
of Love.’ This is as it should be. 
Devotional reading is all the better when 
the author writes simply, without too 
obvious theological elaboration, and with 
no pretense of philosophical learning. .. . 
I think it wise in one who writes with 
the primary purpose and indeed the 
ultimate purpose of prompting the people 
to know and to love Our Lord better, 
not to weight his work down with heavy 
philosophy and theology. . . . To reveal 
God, to reveal oneself, and to reveal the 
heart and mind of a reader to himself— 
this is a great achievement for any 
preacher or author. To have done all 
this unpretentiously, with no embar- 
rassing show of learning, with simple and 
genuine unction, is a particularly notable 
and beautiful accomplishment. I think 
all readers will agree with me that ‘The 
School of Love’ is that kind of a book.” 
The present reviewer can merely 
applaud the view thus expressed so com- 
prehensively and so interestingly in the 

Foreword to the present volume. 
H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Theodore of Mopsuestia.—Theodore, 
Bishop of Mopsuestia in Cilicia (392- 
428), ranks with his friend, St. John 
Chrysostom, among the leading 
ecclesiastical writers of his era. Al- 
though the greater part of his writings 
have perished, many of them were 
translated into Syriac even during the 
author’s lifetime, and have survived to 
the present day in that version. Nota- 
ble among these extant works is his 
Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. 
Not a few fragments of the Greek original 
of this Commentary have survived in 
Catenz, and these have been edited by 


R. Devreesee. Of the ancient codices 
of the Syriac Version of Theodore’s 
work, only one is known to have sur- 
vived—namely, in the copy preserved 
in the Chaldean Monastery of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary Guardian of the 
Harvests, near Alqos. This archetype 
copy, known as A, was made in 1704 and 
discovered in 1868. From it four recent 
copies have been made: Codex B, or 
Borgianus, made in 1868; Codex of 
Berlin, made in 1883 and found in 1889; 
Codex of Paris, finished in 1896 and 
published in 1897; Codex of Mingana, 
made between 1894 and 1899, and 
listed in the Mingana Catalogue, Cam- 
bridge, 1933. Of these only B gives the 
text as found in 1868. The archetype 
text lacks the first dedicatory letter, 
and in all the codices Chapter xxi is 
missing, though the commentary on 
verses 15 sqq. has been supplied from 
quotations of Theodore found in other 
Syriac works. 

Father Vosté has used the archetype 
copy A in editing the Syriac text, but 
compares it everywhere with B and also 
with the Paris Codex and its edition.! 
In a distinct volume he has also made a 
Latin translation of the Commentary 
with textual notes. These two volumes 
belong to the “Corpus Scriptorum 
Christianorum Orientalium,’”’ with which 
the Catholic University of America and 
the Catholic University of Louvain are 
associated. Needless to say, all scrip- 
turists will feel greatly indebted to the 
learned Fr. Vosté for these two scholarly 
works. 

J. A. McHuea, O.P. 

1 Theodort Mopsuesteni Commentarius 
in Evangelium Johannis Apostoli. In- 


terpretatus est J. M. Vosté, O.P. (Ex 
Officina Orientali, Louvain). 








